





Payment-in-Kind Program 
Extended From July 1 


USDA Reduces Wheat 


Export Forecast 














Politics and Agriculture 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 












in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the IT’S A FACT: more of the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality. F Internationals 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and Ff \ 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production roll bakers bea Interna- § “4 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL P 
products with that extra sales punch! than any other brand. : 
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OLLW Z VITALS 


Wheat’s Role in the 


Development of... JRE; LM GOIN 


Recorded history shows that wheat played a vital role in the development of many religions. 
The Bible is filled with references to bread. In China, wheat has been sacred for centuries, 
and is considered so even today by some people. In Europe. flour mills 


were sometimes operated by the Church. 














No phase of man’s material, cultural, or spiritual life remains untouched by the grain from 








which we grind and bake our “staff of life’. 

















The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards of milling, 











employs the latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours that perform 








again... again. . . and again. 








Fourth in a series of institutional messages 
dedicated to the bakers of America by 


' WICHITA 


The Kansas Milling Company udtinonwien 


MARION 
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Today, Mom needs only an hour and 36 minutes 
to feed a family of four! Why, only a few years 
ago, she put in five and a half hours every day 
to do the job!* And all this time-saving started 
with bread . . . the first manufactured ready-to-eat, 
prepackaged food! America’s bakers can well 
be proud of their achievements! 








~“ 





We’re certainly proud to be 
suppliers to such an industry 
. . . to be specialists in milling 
fine, uniform bakery flours that 
more and more bakers every- 
where rely on. 










If you are not making use of 
our specialized services (al- 
though a great many leading 
bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your 
call or wire . . . and give you 
the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 















FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 






*from an address by George F. Garnatz, President 
National Institute of Food Technologists, Minneapolis, May 8, 1957 
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Terminal Grain 
Elevator Strike 
Started at KC 


KANSAS CITY - A strike was 
called July 1 at 16 terminal grain 
elevators in Kansas City. Members 


of the local 16 of the American Fed- 
eration yrain Millers began pick- 
eting the storage plants. One public 
terminal, the Santa Fe Elevator, op- 
erated by Burrus Mills, Inc., not 
involved in the strike, since its work- 
are members of another union, 
and the strike does not affect ele- 
vators of flour mills and other grain 
processors, since those plants are 
covered by contracts with the proc- 
essing firms. 


of 


iS 


ers 


Approximately 50 million bushels 
of grain storage space is tied up 
in the labor dispute, which involves 
the terms of a contract that expired 
June 1. The str’ke comes at the be- 
ginning of the peak shipment period 
in the Kansas wheat harvest. It was 
estimated that about 3,000 cars were 
on track at Kansas City when the 
strike started. 

Long continuation of the tie-up 
may bring about a limited embargo 
or permit system on shipments to 
Kansas City to hold down move- 
ment to levels which can be handled 
by the elevators not on strike. This 
group has capacity for about 26 mil- 
lion bushels, but many of the op- 
erators need the space for their own 


grain and cannot handle much stor- 
age wheat. There is about 12 million 
bushels of new storage space under 


construction, and the strike may de- 
lay completion of these structures. 
The a 15¢ an 
hour increase. In addition, the union 
is asking consideration of a _ pen- 
sion-welfare plan amounting to 15¢ 
STRIKE, page 43) 


Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Firm 
Sale Announced 


union is asking for 


T ¢ 
(Turn » 





KANSAS CITY Sale of the 
Waggoner-Getes Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., was announced this 
week by Harry K. Waggoner, presi- 
dent of the 91-year-old flour milling 
firm. New owners of the firm, effec- 
tive July 1, are Lewis E. Selders and 


Selders of Kansas City 
Long identified with the grain and 
feed industries here, the Selders 
brothers were formerly associated 
with Spear Mills, inc., which was 
sold in 1950 to the Albers Milling 
Co., a division of the Carnation Co. 
The Selders brothers plan unin- 
terrupted operation of the company, 


Eugene L. 


inc'uding continued sale of the 
“Queen of the Pantry” flour, a fa- 
miliar name to generations of south- 
ern and midwestern families 
Established in 1867, the business 
was founded by Peter Waggoner and 
his son, William, who were joined 
in 1878 by George P. Gates and Judge 
E. P. Gates in forming the Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co. It is one of 
the oldest milling and grain estab- 


lishments in the Southwest. 


The firm discontinued flour milling 
temporarily in 1953. Long one of the 


nation’s prominent milling firms, the 
company was most active in soft 
wheat milling. The idle mill has a 
daily capacity of 2,550 sacks and 


grain storage capacity of 350,000 bu 
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CHICAGO BOARD'S 
HOURS 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 


Trade is conducting a survey to 
gauge opinion concerning the ad- 
visability of changing the hours for 


future trading on grains by extending 
trading time 45 minutes so that the 





new hours would be 9:30 a.m. to 2 

p.m., Chicago time. 

Former Minneapolis 

Grain Exchange 

President Dies 
MINNEAPOLIS—Charles T. Ste- 


venson, president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange in 1930-31, died June 
25. Mr. Stevenson was 80 years old 

A native of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Mr. Stevenson had been a member 
of the grain exchange since 1900 
He operated under the firm name of 
C. T. Stevenson. He retired from 
business 10 years ago but kept his 
membership in the exchange 

Survivors include his widow, Anna, 
and three daughters, Mrs. John W 
Love, Minnetonka Village, Minn., Mrs 
George F. Williamson and Mrs. John 
G. Kinnard, both of Minneapolis. 


Grain Trade Freedom: 








Payment-in-Kind Program 
For Export Grains Detailed 


By 
WASHINGTON — Anot 


her 


for- 


ward step in the grain trade's fight 


for greater freedom of 
was taken July 1 when 
Department of Agricult 
nounced the 
payment-in-kind 
for barley, grain sorghur 
and rye. Procedure is the 
the revised corn export 
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Australian Seeding Season Opens Well 
As Trade Protests Unfair Competition 


SYDNEY—tThe Australian seed- 
ing season has opened well, a trade 


remains 
and the 


quiet, the observer 


ri} 
serk 


rep 





rts 


lus inroads into tradition- 





observer reports, and all states re- al export markets made by France 
s Vest yerm: an tal h sub- 
port favorable conditions for this YP : rmany and Italy, with sub 
time of the year. The acreage going ene Se ome "5 ss a 
: $ 0 prices ire stlil going on 
under seed appears to be we 7 up on The Australian government has 
last year, and if the spring is good, protested against French and Wes 
Australia could get back to a nor- German subsidized flour sales t 
mal, or better, crop at the end of Malaya, Ceylon and Indonesia. These 
this year. countries have provided a market for 
over one half of Australia’s flour ex- 
Official estimates show that Aus- ports since 1951. 
tralia’s 1957-58 wheat crop at 96 mil- The government takes the position 
governmen x tne position 
lion bushels was the smallest since that the French and West Germa 
1944-45 when only 53 million bushels policies f heavily subsidizing their 
— produced. The 1956-57 crop of flour export tradé s, have encroached 
135 million bushels was also well be- unfairly upon Australia’s traditional 
low the 10-year postwar average Of markets 
186 million bushels In an effort to meet fire with fir 
The milling business in Australia AUSTRALIA, 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
Mi eT JULY 1, 1958 
SETTLEMENT—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has officially 
disclosed the settlement of Commodity Credit Corp. claims 
against Burrus Mills, Inc., for deterioration of CCC wheat in 
storage in special tent facilities Page 5 
EXPORT FORECAST—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reduced its wheat export forecast Page 6 
POLITICS AND AGRICULTURE—Rejection of the House farm 
omnibus bill discussed Page 10 
WORTH LOOKING INTO—New products, new services, new 
literature Page 36 
a eee AF . 4 Wheat Market 9 
Flour Market ..... -e.++++2 8 Mostly Personal 10 
Current Flour Production , 9 Flour Quotations 15 





JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


grain sorghums) as determined by 
+ & & 
Export payments for these 4 feed 


rains will be established by competi- 
tive bidding in the ame manner as 
for corn. Bids will be received daily 
by the grain division, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Servic USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., not later than 3:30 p.m, 
EDT) 7 nday through Friday. Suc- 
cessful bidders will be notified the 
same d 1) bids are received 
Operation Detailed 

Exporters submit their bids of an 
export payment rate in cents a bushel 
hundredweight for grain sorghums) 
ind quantities to be exp rted The 
submission must als nelude one of 
three time periods in which exports 
re to be made. For July, these time 
‘ ds will be J ly-August Septem- 
er-Octobe1 nd November-Decem- 
ver. The bids should also include the 
eneral area of export At present 
for corn exports, these areas include 
Pacific Coast, Atlantic/Gulf, and bor- 
ler points. Beginning July 1, export 
bids f export from Great Lakes 
ports as well as the three other gen- 
eral reas are considered for all five 
leed grains Exp rts of any ol these 
grains going to Canada will not be 
eligible for payment under the pay- 

ent-in-kind feed grain program 

“Same Port” Rule Out 
Certificates issued following proof 
[ export Ww be redeemable at full 
' vith 60 days in any of the 
five feed grains as determined by 
CCC. CCC grains exchanged for pay- 
I -kind certificates will be de- 
ered by CCC at seaboard, and these 
s equivalent quantity 
st be exported. An earlier provi- 
equiring that grain delivered 
1 Gulf of Mexico port must be ex- 
rted from the same port has been 
scinded. The price f CCC grains 
d [or certificate re- 
demption v be based on the domes- 
tic m <et price adjusted to reflect 
delivery f export at port locations 
Grains tained from CCC with 
certificates will be eligible when ex- 
por ran export payment in cer- 
) ily 1 discontinued sales 
rley, grain sorghums, oats, and 
FREEDOM 
_ sya e tire 


Wheat emntentiiid Day 
Set at KC July 7 


KANSAS CITY—A “Wheat Recog- 








tion Day” to call attention to the 
cord winter wheat harvest and its 
boon to the general business economy 
will t nella ¢t the K nsas City Board 
f Trade ily 7 
A possible tcn the pia de- 
cloped July 1 whe ele t “ rkers 
went out I STrike If th strike is 
t sett ed ef T ly th recocr 
ion day wi e postponed, Board of 
TY SPOKE I said 
Invitations | é yn t to dozens 
stat nany promi 
ent t area to ar- 
on adin t 10:30 a.m 
nd st intil th t t closes at 
12:15 pm. to witness the mechanics 
f handling on f the largest flows 
» reach the Kansas City 
n reat trading is ex- 
p cted to reach its pe ak July 7 
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AN Editorials 


The Light and Dark Side of the News 


HERE ARE HIGHLIGHTS and lowlights, 

peaks and valleys in any week’s collection 
of news for the grain and flour trades served by 
The Miller. A business paper mirrors success and 
failure, the rise and fall of the market place, and 
chronicles births and deaths—of human beings 
and of businesses. 

The current issue of The Miller can be quoted 
as a cardinal example. A highlight, undoubtedly, 
is the story of one more step in the move toward 
freedom achieved by the grain trade after months 
of patient committee work and negotiation under 
the leadership of Carl C. Farrington, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. His nine-man committee may 
take credit for yet another extension of the pay- 
ment-in-kind program. 

Classed as a lowlight, perhaps, is the report 
that the commodity experts from 24 countries met 
recently in Rome under the aegis of that ex- 
pensive body, the Food and Agriculture Organiz- 
ation of the United Nations and, after hatching 
out for 10 days, laid this egg: “Grain surpluses 
may now be considered as a chronic feature of 
the present world grain economy.” Private traders 
have known this fact for many years and have 
been trying to organize themselves accordingly. 
Mr. Farrington’s committee had this chronic con- 
dition very much in mind when its imaginative 
plan was evolved some months ago and, fortun- 
ately, found some far-seeing officials in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture receptive to the idea. 

There is news—and here we have the peaks 
and valleys—of the mammoth wheat crop now be- 
ing harvested in the Southwest. It is a peak for 
the bounty that comes from the soil is not to be 
despised. It is a valley because it complicates the 


already complex problem of buying wheat, milling 
it into flour and selling it. And as painful as 
birth and death—but a pain borne of necessity 

are the chronicles of governments and their doings. 

Reserved for the key spot, however, must be 
the comments of the committee on laws and 
regulations of the 43rd conference on weights 
and measures made in Washington recently. De- 
ploring the denial of the case for substituting 
the hundredweight for the bushel as a unit of 
measure in the grain trade—the conference was 
a principal proponent of the idea—the officials 
said, referring to the delay for further study 
ordered by USDA: “This delay was effected follow- 
ing a hearing that had been called after certain 
strong pleas by relatively small segments of the 
grain industry that have opposed the change from 
the beginning.” 

These public officials, who appear eager to 
change a system satisfactory to many of those 
using it, are out of touch with an industry they 
seek to impose their ideas upon if they think 
that the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Assn., regional elevator associations, the grain 
commission merchants, members of important ex- 
changes and boards of trade, represent “relatively 
small segments” of the grain trade. 

Frankly, coming from officials whose duty 
it is to serve the public—all segments of it—the 
comment is impertinent and regrettable. The 
grain trade is willing to be persuaded to make the 
change if the case for it is proven beyond all 
reasonable doubt. But it remains to be proven 
and any weights and measures official is entitled 
to help prove it provided he casts no slurs on 
members of a trade he serves in so doing. 


Government Aid for New Flour Mills 


HERE IS NOTHING in the book to stop pri- 
hp enterprise firms building flour mills any- 
where in the world, provided they do not expect 
local governments to protect them with high tar- 
iffs and prohibitive embargoes on imported flour, 
as in Haiti or Ecuador. There is nothing in the 
book to stop firms based in other countries—the 
U.S., Canada or elsewhere—doing the same thing. 

But there should be something in the book to 
stop governments loaning money to foreign coun- 
tries to build or rehabilitate flour mills, as the 
U.S. has done in Korea and Pakistan, when the 
new or improved facilities compete directly with 
the plants of their own nationals engaged in es- 
sential, reciprocal export business. 

The U.S. is not the only sinner in the church. 
A news story on page 5 indicates that a new mill 
is to be erected in Ghana, Africa, where American 
and Canadian millers have been landing around 
45,000 tons of flour a year. Putting up half of the 
money is a French milling firm with the govern- 
ment of Ghana and, reportedly, a British financial 
agency — probably the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Corp. or some similar body—going fifty-fifty 
on the balance. 

Do the forthright, down-to-earth, free enter- 
prising British millers approve of this action? Do 
they agree that their government, directly or in- 
directly, should be involved in the financing of a 
new mill overseas? They may say that what hap- 


pens in Ghana is not their concern, for they do not 
sell to Ghana. 


But it is the concern of the British millers 
When that mill is running, there will be 45,000 
tons of flour looking for a new market every year 
Maybe the American and Canadian millers will 
come smack up against the British millers in their 
search for markets, either in the U.K.’s own ex- 
port field, or even on the home territory. 

Perhaps the British millers, headed by their 
newly-elected president, Roger Hutchinson of the 
Liverpool firm of Edward Hutchinson, Ltd., should 
cause some inquiries to be made about this new 
threat to private enterprise and fair competition. 

If Mr. Hutchinson is satisfied that the entry of 
a Commonwealth agency is in order, then he may 
wish to extend his thoughts to the salient fact 
that another dangerous Haitian incident is in the 
making. This page commented upon that situation 
last week and it appears that the erection of a 
flour mill in Ghana, where economic common sense 
points to lack of justification, could lead to the 
creation of a dangerous monopoly if imported flour 
supplies are cut off. 

The parallel with Haiti is frightening. The 
British, the most expert colonial administrators 
the world has even known and whose efforts have 
built the new country of Ghana, should appreciate 
the dangers more than anyone else in the world. 
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New Flour Mill 
Planned for Ghana 


PARIS—Plans are being made for 
the erection of a new flour mill in 
the recently constituted state of 
Ghana, Africa. The government is 
negotiating with Les Grandes Moulins 
de Dakar, owners of the existing mill 
in Dakar. 

The mill, it is expected, will be 
capable of covering the whole of the 
domestic flour requirement with fa- 
cilities to meet any expansion in 
consumption. Productive capacity has 
been set at 60,000 tons of flour a 
year. Imports in 1957 were 45,000 
tons. During that year the U.S. sold 
39,700 tons. In the crop year 1956-57, 
Canada shipped 15,574 tons. 

Provisional plans site the mill at 
the new port of Tema, now in course 
of completion. Start-up is likely to 
be sometime in 1960. 

Les Grandes Moulins de Dakar 
will put up 50% of the investment, 
the balance to be divided equally be- 
tween the government of Ghana and 


a British government financing 
agency, reports state. 
Afghanistan Mill 
A new flour mill is in course of 


planning and erection in Afghanistan. 
In this case, the funds are coming 
from the economic aid extended to 
that country by the Communist bloc. 
Also being built are two grain ele- 
vators. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Announces 
$5 Million Plant 


Improvement Plan 


OGDEN, UTAH — A “hard-core” 
operating plan for the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1959, including a 
company-wide budget of $5 million 
for plant improvement and moderni- 
zation, was presented to Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., plant management offici- 
als here June 25 by Dean McNeal, 
Minneapolis, executive vice president 
of the firm. 

Mr. McNeal outlined a company- 
wide program for the coming year 
and announced the budget plans also 
included a h‘ke in expenditures for 
research and development, advertis- 
ing, industrial engineering, and sys- 
tems and procedures. 

He pointed out that, despite the 
current recession in some areas of 
the economy, Pillsbury business has 
improved during the past year. He 
expressed confidence that the im- 
provement would continue through 
fiscal 1959. 

He challenged management par- 
ticularly to accept responsibility for 
decentralization, pointing out that 
Pillsbury is committed to the idea 
of pushing decision-making authority 
out and down through the organiza- 
tion. “You and the people who report 
to you will find your accountability 
increasing as our decentralization 
program moves ahead,” he said. 

Pillsbury spokesmen in Minneapolis 
said the year’s operating plan also 
was presented to company manage- 
ment officials in all other major plant 
and office locations around the coun- 
try. Paul Gerot, president of the firm, 
and R. J. Keith and Ben Greer, execu- 
tive vice presidents, made the an- 
nouncement at some of these other 
locations. 

The $5 million total budget was 
not broken down by divisions within 
the company, such as feed, for “com- 
petitive reasons,” the firm said. Allo- 
cations are to be announced as spe- 
cific budget items are expended. 
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Report Confirmed: 





CANADIAN MACHINERY 
FOR RUSSIA? 


WINNIPEG — Robert Kipp, presi- 
dent of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., anticipates 
Russian purchases of his company’s 
specific gravity separators and air 
flotation stoners used in grain clean- 
ing, ‘as a result of his recent visit to 
Russia. He traveled in company with 
Sol Kanee, Soo Line Mills, Ltd., who 
reported on Russian milling in The 
Miller, (June 10, page 12.) No dollar 
price for the equipment has been 
mentioned because negotiations are terioration of CCC wheat in storage 
not quite complete. Mr. Kipp, in com- in special tent facilities at Ft. 
mon with Mr. Kanee, feels there is Worth, Texas, and St. Joseph, Mo. 
a “great opportunity” for Canadian This confirmed the exclusive story 
businessmen to trade with Russia. 


Benson Praises 


WASHINGTON —In an official 
announcement dated June 26, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficially disclosed the settlement of 
Commodity Credit Corp. claims 
against Burrus Mills, Inc., for de- 





which appeared in The Miller of 
June 24, page 3. 
Commenting on the _ settlement, 


Expanded Office 


For The Miller 
In Chicago 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, declared: “I feel that the 
negotiations for the settlement of this 
difficult case have been handled on a 
very sound basis, and that the 
tlement itself is fair and equitable 
Certainly the interests of the govern- 


set- 


CHICAGO Expanding services ment have been protected at all 
and the addition of another represen- anes 
tative have made necessary a move _ Regretting the inevitable heavy 
to larger quarters by the Chicago financial losses to Burrus Mills, Mr 
staff of The Northwestern Miller. The Benson declared: “The company en- 
new offices are located in Room 2832 tered into the special tent storage 
Board of Trade Bldg., at 141 W. Jack- Venture in good faith, at a time when 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. The former ©™ergency measures were needed to 
location was Room 2272 in the same handle acute storage problems. The 


difficulties which developed could not 
have been fully anticipated, but at no 
time has Burrus Mills questioned its 
basic obligation to ‘make good’ any 
losses to CCC as a result of the stor- 


building. The new 
is HArrison 7-0515 

“Our office facilities had to be en- 
larged in order to handle with effi- 
ciency the increased editorial and ad- 


telephone number 


vertising services now being pro- a cperemeus The negotiation has 
cessed,”” Don E. Rogers, manager of een on the question of the exact 
the Chicago branch office and vice ®™70U"'S due 

president of The Miller Publishing Mr. Benson concluded: “By han- 
Co., said. dling negotiations in a forthright and 


business-like manner, it has been pos- 


Amos W. Standish, formerly with 


Building Supply News, recently joined sible to reach settlement in a com- 
Mr. Rogers and Henry S. French, as- mendably short time in view of the 
sistant branch office manager, in the ™any complex factors involved.” 
Chicago office. Burrus Mills has given CCC a se- 
In addition to The Northwestern cured promissory note for $5,746,- 


Miller, other publications of The Mill- 013.80, payable in full not later than 
er Publishing Co. are Feedstuffs, Sept. 30, 1958, in final settlement of 
Croplife, Milling Production, The the unpaid balance of all CCC claims 
American Baker, Farm Store Mer- When this note is paid, Burrus will 
chandising and The Northwestern have paid CCC a total of just over 


Miller Almanack. $14 million in discharging its indebt- 





Wear It Thisaway or Thataway . . . 


” ¢ 4 - 





Giveaway caps promoting National Sandwich Month in August have been 
unveiled by John J. Sherlock, director, merchandising and promotion, Wheat 
Flour Institute. He calls on all concerned to “top” off the sandwich campaign 
with the caps which he feels will be effective in both grocery and restaurant 
trades. Modeling the cap is The Miller’s sparkling secretarial aide, Norma 
Nelson. “Please do not send your order to me”, pleads Mr. Sherlock. They 


are available from the Schwarz Paper Co., 1400 South Canal St., Chicago 7. 


Burrus Mills’ 


Good Faith, Forthrightness 


edness under the storage contracts 
involved. 
History Recalled 

In the spring of 1954, when the 
storage outlook for grains was criti- 
cal, USDA recalls, Burrus Mills pro- 
posed storing CCC wheat in specially 
designed tent facilities. CCC agreed 
to the storage of limited amounts at 
selected locations, provided that such 
storage would be under the provisions 
of the regular Uniform Grain Storage 
/.greement. Under this agreement the 
warehouseman is fully responsible for 
redelivery to CCC of the full quantity, 
grade and quality of wheat originally 
placed in storage 


Between May and late summer, 
1954, a total of approximately 37 
million bushels of CCC wheat was 


placed in the special tent facilities at 
Ft. Worth and St. Joseph 

In March, 1956, Burrus Mills noti- 
fied CCC that, due to a number of 
unanticipated difficulties, consider- 
able deterioration of wheat was tak- 
ing place in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent it. Burrus Mills reported that it 
was no longer economically feasible 
to try to correct the situation by re- 
placing deteriorated wheat, and re- 
quested that CCC issue loading orders 
to start moving wheat out of the tent 
facilities. Burrus Mills did not ques- 
tion its responsibility to pay for any 


losses resulting from deterioration 


the tents was 
summer of 1957, 
agreements fully 
protecting the interests of the govern- 
ment. Since then all the wheat involv- 
ed in the special storage has been dis- 
posed of, and negotiations have been 
carried out in determining the amount 
~ Burrus Mills indebtedness. The 
final figure on indebtedness, covered 
n full by the promissory note which 
just executed, was reached 
“settlement agreement” between 
CCC and Burrus Mills which repre- 
sented a final determination of the 


Loading out from 
completed by the 
under supplemental 


has been 


na 


correct amount of CCC claims 

The agreed settlement is final. It is 
not subject to any further right of 
appeal or review, USDA declares 


BREA s TH rT ‘ rE 


3% Freight Tax 
Repealed by Congress 


WASHINGTON—C 


ongress has re- 
pealed the 3° excise tax on all 
freight shipments. The tax was im- 
posed during World War II as a 
means of discouraging unnecessary 
freight traffic, but it has since be- 


come an important revenue producing 
measure 
The effect of 


precisely 


the repeal cannot be 
measured in its effect on 


forward sales of grains, grain prod- 
ucts or feeds which are billed on a 


its ef- 
grain for 


delivered price basis; nor 
fect be measured on 


export 


can 


sales ol 


In the case of the export movement 
of bulk commodities there is also an 
area of uncertainty since the internal 
revenue service has not made a clear 
ruling on the application of the ex- 
cise tax on the interior movement of 
grain into the export stream. Gener- 
ally, the ruling has been that the 
tax on grain for export does not ap- 
ply if the movement is direct and 
without halt for commingling. 
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Wheat Situation Analysis: 





Wheat Export Figure Reduced; 
Penalty Stocks May Hit Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has re- 
duced its forecast of wheat and 
flour exports for the crop year 
1958-59 from 400 million bushels to 
375 million. This was revealed in 
the department’s wheat situation 
report dated June 30. 


Earlier, it had been reported (The 
Miller, June 17, page 3) that a top 
government expert in the export field 
believed that exports would not ex- 
ceed 275 million bushels, on the basis 
f information available at that time, 


nd under conditions then ruling. 
Some conditions may have changed, 
warranting an upward adjustment, 


but according to expert opinion, there 
such adjustment possible to 
bring the export potential up to 375 
million bushels 

It has been suggested in the past 
that in some USDA reports political 
aspects are allowed to qualify the 
best judgment of report editors. This 
is characteristic of any administra- 
tion which wishes to put its best poli- 
tical foot forward. 


is no 





THE SCHRUBEN REPORTS: 
DOLLAR WHEAT 


The Miller first drew attention to 
the declining price situation facing 
wheat in January and reiterated the 
points made in the light of later de- 
velopments, including overplanting, in 
March. Prof. Leonard W. Schruben, 
Kansas State College, a frequent con- 
tributor, wrote two articles, the first 
appearing on page 35 of the Jan. 28 
issue “Circumstances Could Bring 
‘Dollar’ Wheat in 1958.” The second, 
written because of the wide attention 
paid to his first article, appeared on 
page 18 of the March 25 issue. 





In connection with past Northwest- 
ern Miller predictions of the amount 
of penalty wheat ineligible for gov- 
ernment loan, the situation report 
shows that in the areas where penalty 
wheat is most likely to appear yields 
are expected to be above average. 

This appears to be a mild under- 
statement. It is learned from farmers 
in such areas as the Panhandle terri- 
tory it is not uncommon in good years 
to find that in certain counties, large 
sections produce yields of as high as 
60 bu. to the acre. 

USDA editors say conservatively 
that there may be a decline in wheat 
prices this year larger than usual due 
to the larger crop—against an expect- 
ed decline in exports, the decline in 
the level of price support and the 
increase in production on farms not 
eligible for price cupport. It is nec- 
essary to repeat this last item in the 
official language of the report since 
it gives some confirmation to previous 
Northwestern Miller reports that the 
amount of wheat ineligible for loan 
may attain a level as high as 350 mil- 
lion bushels in the winter wheat belt 
this year 

The offical record says in part: 
“The seasonal decline in U.S. wheat 
prices is likely to be greater than 
usual this year because .. . produc- 
tion on farms not eligible for price 


support is unusually large. .. . Free 
supplies are expected to continue 
large during the 1958-59 marketing 
year due to the unusually large pro- 
duction of this class of wheat (hard 
red winter) on farms which are not 
in compliance with acreage allot- 
ments. Wheat on such farms is not 
eligible for price support and will be 
sold on the open market following 
harvest unless it is stored for future 
sale.” 

Farm observers in the Southwest 
deny that local farmers have expand- 
ed their storage to a point where they 
can accommodate this extraordinary 
harvest. They consider that farmers 
will sell wheat before they commit 
it to public storage since it is ineligi- 
ble for government loan. 


Record Wheat Supply 


The total wheat supply for the 
marketing year which begins July 1 
is now estimated at a record 2,166 
million bushels, 16% above the 1,866 
million bushels a year earlier and 6% 
above the previous record in 1956-57. 
The larger crop accounts for most of 
the increase, as the carryover was 
about the same as a year ago. Yields 
per acre for winter wheat are record 
high and those for spring wheat, 
while below last year, are expected to 
be above average, USDA states. 

The July 1, 1958, carryover is ex- 
pected to be about 890 million bush- 
els, on the basis of April 1 stocks and 
estimated domestic disappearance and 
exports. The official estimate of 
stocks of old crop wheat on July 1 
will be released July 24. The bulk of 
the carryover will be held by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. A carryover 
of 890 million bushels would be 146 
million bushels less than the record 
in 1955 but only 19 million below a 
year ago. 





USDA WANTS FLOUR, 
MEAL FOR AID 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in the market 
for 49 million pounds of flour and 
nearly 10 million pounds of cornmeal 
for foreign donation. Offers are due 
July 2. About 25 million pounds of 
the wheat flour will be bought under 
an International Cooperation Admin- 
istration requisition for Italy. This 
U.S. purchase will be a donation to 
Italy under Title II of PL 480. 





Grain Surpluses 
A Chronic Feature, 
FAO Experts Declare 


ROME — Commodity experts from 
24 countries have expressed the opin- 
ion that surpluses of grain “may now 
be considered as a chronic feature of 
the present world grain economy.” 

Holding this opinion are the mem- 
bers of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization’s Group on Grains which 
held a 10-day closed session in Rome 
recently, subsequently reporting to 
FAO’s Committee on Commodity 
Problems at a meeting June 10-27. In 
relation to surpluses, the heart of the 
problem, according to the report, lies 
in the level of price or income guar- 
antees to the producers in many ex- 
porting as well as importing coun- 
tries. 

The report concludes that price or 
income supports, if maintained sub- 
stantially unchanged, combined with 
other aspects of national agricultural 
policies, will continue with techno- 
logical advances to stimulate grain 
production above the level that can 
be absorbed by technical demand. 
“Independent measures of surplus 
disposal might, therefore, assume a 
semi-permanent character, and affect 
an increasing part of the internation- 
al trade in grains, thus adding to the 
marketing difficulties now being ex- 
perienced by exporting countries,” 
the report said. 








FIRST BULK CARLOAD SHIPPED—Following complete remodeling of the 
company’s flour handling and storage facilities, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., loaded and shipped its first carload of bulk flour. Weighing 100,000 Ib. 
net, the carload went to Schaller’s Bakery, Greensburg, Pa. Officials of Hub- 
bard shown with the first bulk carload are left to right, Ogden P. Confer, vice 
president; Curtis H. Brooks, central states sales manager; Mel Shol, mill 
superintendent; C. B. MacLeod, president, and Arnold J. Fossum, transpor- 


tation manager. 


July 1, 1958 
Bu. vs. Cwt. Case 
Raised Again 


WASHINGTON Some _ weights 
and measures Officials are urging 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture proceed immediately with the 
plan for the change-over from the 
bushel to the hundredweight as the 
unit of trading in grains. This was re- 
vealed by Pete Stallcop, secretary, 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
in a circular addressed to his mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Stallcop reproduced a portion 
of the final report of the committee 
on laws and regulations of the 43rd 
national conference on weights and 
measures which met in Washington 
recently. 


The report stated: “During the 
42nd national conference in 1957 
Dr. W. A. Faught of USDA re- 


ported on the progress being made by 
the department towards a transition 
in the trading of grains from the 
bushel unit to the hundredweight 
unit. Because of the optimistic char- 
acter of Dr. Faught’s presentation, 
this committee assumed that, as the 
details could be worked out, the 
change would be placed into effect.” 

The report goes on: “In February 
of this year the committee had 
brought to its attention a news re- 
lease in which the Department of 
Agriculture announced that the tran- 
sition was being delayed for further 
study. This delay was effected follow- 
ing a hearing that had been called 
after certain strong pleas by re- 
latively small segments of the grain 
industry that have been opposed to 
the change from the beginning. No 
official notice of this hearing was re- 
ceived by the National Conference 
on Weights and Measures or repre- 
sentatives of the conference. This in 
spite of the fact that the confer- 
ence has from the beginning been 
one of the principal promoters of the 
plan that has as its single purpose 
a system of grain trading that will 
be uniform and uniformly interpreted 
by all. ” 

The committee has established a 
subcommittee on trading by weight 
to pursue the change-over. 

Mr. Stallcop comments: “As you 
can see, the issue is far from dead. 
It is a mystery why public officials 


should be so eager to change a 


system which is very satisfactory 
to those using it. The weights and 
measures Officials of the Northwest 
did not agree with this report nor 


Og 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John Goetzinger 
Heads Chicago GEAPS 


CHICAGO—John Goetzinger, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., was elected president 
of the Chicago chapter of the Grain 
Elevator and Processing Superinten- 
dents for the 1958-59 year. 

Lester R. Bailey, Glidden Co., was 
named first vice president; Oliver 
Blackinton, Superior Rubber Supply 
Corp., Clarendon Hills, Ill, second 
vice president, and Edward A. Roelle, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., secretary. 

Board members are Homer Rob- 
erts, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Ward Peterson, Cargill, 
Incorporated; Robert Sayre, Gateway 
Clevator; Harry Press, Pullman 
Sheet Metal Works; Edwin J. Wallin, 
Wallin Supply Co.,; and Dave R. Good- 
man, Central Bag & Burlap €o., all 
of Chicago, and Sam E. Anderson, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


support 




















July 1, 1958 


Bulk Millfeeds Up 
Sharply; Middlings 
Show $12.50 Rise 


A spectacular increase in the price 
of bulk millfeeds, particularly in mid- 
dlings, has occurred during the past 
week. Bulk middlings were selling for 
$42@43 ton in Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis June 26, an increase of $12.50 
over the June 19 price. Kansas City 
reports that shorts jumped from 
$34.75 to $42.50 in the same period. 

Now off several dollars from the 
peak, middlings June 30 were still 
$8 higher at Kansas City and $7.50 
higher at Minneapolis than a week 
ago. Bulk shorts were also up $6 and 
bulk bran gains $3 at Kansas City. 
Sacked shcrts were carried along to 
a $3.75 advance but bulk bran lagged 
with a gain of $1.25. 

The imbalance in supply and de- 
mand that caused the rapid advance 
is blamed on several factors by 
traders. One observer said the rise 
came as a result of the following: 


Millfeeds generally have been too 
cheap in relation to other ingredient 
prices, despite an excellent demand 
for formula feeds. Corn, on the other 
hand, has been getting tight and 
firm, and feed manufacturers were 
forced to turn to millfeeds. 


The manufacturers have been run- 
ning with very short inventories and 
hand-to-mouth buying because of the 
low prices and in anticipation of the 
huge winter wheat crop now in har- 
vest. 

On June 19, he said, Kansas City 
went up $2 and on the following day 
there was interest, but not much ac- 
tion, in the market. On June 23 the 
lid blew off. Buying became heavy 
and forced the quick price rise. 


Another factor in the picture was 
a short supply of bulk middlings. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, sacked millfeeds were 
commanding a substantial premium 
over bulk feeds in the Southwest. For 
example, on June 10, sacked shorts 
were selling for $38 and bulk shorts 
for $33. This premium, more than the 
cost of bagging, encouraged several 
large mills that normally produce 
bulk feeds to change over their oper- 
ations to sacking. This reduced the 
supply of bulk feeds substantially. 


Traders pointed out further that 
demand for millfeed is now up sharp- 
ly as formula feed manufacturers 
switch to feeds for growing poultry 
and turkeys, rations that take more 
millfeed than the starters. 


With this increase in demand have 
been the shortage of bulk supply and 
the cutback in flour mill running time 
prompted by flour inventory reduc- 
tions between the old and new crops, 
and by a slowing down of govern- 
ment orders. 


Sacked feeds are now near the 
same price as bulk. On June 26 in 
Kansas City, for example, sacked 
shorts were called $42.75 and bulk 
shorts $42.50. Traders said a switch 
back to bulk feed operations by the 
flour mills can be made to help alle- 
viate the tightness, but only more 
flour orders or reduced feed business 
will bring the overall supply more in 
line with demand. 


Appearance of new crop wheat on 
the market, meanwhile, has been 
slowed somewhat because of a dif- 
ference of from 20¢ to 30¢ in the free 
market price and government net 
loan rate. Much of the early wheat 
has been going into storage under the 
government price. 


THE 





William K. Erickson 


JOINS KELLY — William K. Erick- 
son, Kansas City, for 19 years asso- 
ciated with Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., has joined the sales force of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. The appointment of Mr. 
Erickson as assistant to sales mana- 
ger Don Russell, was made by P. H. 
Baum, general manager. Mr. Erickson 
was manager of millfeed sales and 
credit manager for FMA. He began 
his new duties last week and has been 
joined in Hutchinson by Mrs. Erick- 
son and their two sons. 





California Inspection 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Department of Agriculture will begin 
inspection of out-of-state grain at all 
border stations beginning about July 
1. Inspection for noxious weed seeds 
will be made on all shipments which 
are not destined for approved mills 
or facilities. Grain designated for de- 
livery to approved mills will con- 
tinue to be inspected for European 
corn borer and cottonseed. 
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C.D. McKenzie, Jr., New Prexy 
Of Michigan Millers; Feature 
Talks by MNF Personalities 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, Jr., Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., was elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. at the 94th annual meeting at 
St. Clair Inn June 27. He succeeds 
King Doyle, president, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich. Mr. Doyle was 
elected secretary-treasurer for the 
ensuing year. 


About 50 millers and allied trades 
representatives attended the meeting, 
which was favored by the presence of 
a sizeable contingent of top executives 


of the Millers National Federation. 
These included Donald H. Wilson, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, president of MNF 


Iierman Fakler, vice president, MNF, 


Washington, D.C.; Herman Steen 
v.ce president, MNF, Chicago: and 
Casper L. Mast, secretary-treasurer, 
MNF’, Chicago 

Each of the MNF executives ad- 
dressed the delegates. Mr. Fakler said 
there is an un- 
usually heavy Ta raha. - | 
schediile of mat- 


ters pending in 
and in 
nment de- 
partments which 
affect the milling 
industry. These 
include legisla- 
tion to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade 
Azgreem Act; 
proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with 
transportation matters; legislation 
proposed to amend the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act: various propesals to extend 
taxes and to provide 


rress 





ents 


Don FE. Rogers 


or repeal excise 
for tax reform, and general farm leg- 





USDA Orders 12.1 Million Lb. Flour 
For Relief Distribution Abroad 





WASHINGTON—Orders were sent by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to mills June 25 for 12,150,150 lb. whole wheat flour and 7,300,000 lt 
yellow degermed cornmeal, which will be donated to private U.S. welfare 
organizations for free distribution abroad. The flour and cornmeal are to be 
processed from Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat and corn. Details 
the awards are appended 

FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size charge 

Company— Milling point Quantity b 00 Ib 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc Minneapolis 120,000 10 $1.04 
Enid, Okla 280 000 10 1.20 

Buffalo 900,000 10 1.20 

American Flours, Inc Newton, Kansas 000,000 0 92 
Burrus Millis, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 500,000 0 995 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Denver 500,000 0 00 
500,000 0 1.10 

500,000 10 1.20 

500,000 10 1.30 

Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 500,000 10 85 
500.000 0 88 

500,000 10 : 

5 00 0 94 

Eckhart Milling Co Chicago 2,0 000 0 85 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co Whitewater, Kansas 00 10 92 
Fiour Mills of America, Inc New Braunfels, Texas 00 . 08 
Kansas Milling Co Moundridge, Kansas 00 10 80 
General Mills, Inc Amarillo, Texas 00 10 5 

CORNMEAL 

Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky 00,000 5 $0.25° 
100,000 5 27* 
00,000 5 31° 
00,000 5 33° 
100,000 5 29" 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, Ind 700,000 5 36° 
General Foods Corp Kankakee, II! 3,600,000 5 28° 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 000,000 5 9 
500 000 5 60° 
500,000 5 47" 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 500,000 5 45° 


*Credit 


islation, extension of 


PL 480. 
Export Program Important 

“Of our day-to-day problems, the 
federation’s export flour program 
consumes by far the greatest amount 
of time and effort,” Mr. Fakler sad 
“Gordon director of exports 
and one half of the regular Washing- 


including an 


Boals 


ton MNF staff, spends 100% of its 
time and effort in this field of activi- 
ty. The rest of our staff, in addition 
to our other duties, pitches in and 
lends a hand constantly.” 

The export efforts are paying off 
in growing flour exports, Mr. Fakler 


stated. Exports began picking up in 
1954 and have steadily increased in 
1955, 1956 and 1957, to a point where 
they were the highest since 1948. The 


U.S. has once more regained first 
place in world flour trade 

In this connection, Mr. Fakler said 
it is interesting to look at total U.S 


lour production, which in 1957 was 
238.6 million cwt. This is the largest 
since 1948. In 1956, total flour output 
229.8 million cwt. and in 1955 
million. The increase in mill 
during each of the last three 
almost identical with the 
gains in flour exports, a clear indica- 
tion that the export program of the 
federation and of the industry is pay- 


as 
225.7 
output 
years is 


ing good dividends, he pointed out 
Mr. Wilson said the milling indus- 
try must go forward with aggressive 


programs of modernization of plants, 
improvement of product, and constant 
attention to tation. These things 
cost money, he said. and the industry 
must plan to get the expense of do- 
ing them out of earnings. Therefore, 


Sani 











he urged a sensible approach to pric- 
ing flour from the new 1958 crop, 
with close study of the future mill- 
feed market and other imponderables 

“IT am not pessimistic about the 
future of the milling industry,” Mr. 
Wilson said As k as there are 
people to | 


be fed there will be flour 
ne will make it, but the 
industry will 
the over-all picture 
wheat procurement to the end 
product on the consumer's table. We 


nd some l 
survivors of the milling 
have to appraise 


from 


should have a ‘ram of product 
improvement which will entice con- 
sumers to eat more flour products. 


The product improvement work done 
in Michigan might well be extended 
o the entire nation.” 

Transportation Problems 
brought the delegates 
the recent meeting of 
MICHIGAN, pag: 


Mr 
to date on 


Steen 


uD 





JOHN DARKINS HEADS 
MICHIGAN MILLERS’ 
ALLIED GROUP 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—John Darkins, 
Victor Chemical Works, Detroit, 
Mich., elected president of the 
Michigan State Millers Allied Assn. 
at the 94th annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. June 27. 
Assisting him as vice president will 
be James R. Bliss, general manager, 
Michigan Elevator Exchange, Inc., 
Lansing, and V. J. Bennett, Chase 
Bag Co., Detroit, as secretary-treas- 


was 


urer. 
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4 I ‘HE big flour market news for 
the seven-day week ending June 
30 came out of the Southwest. There 
a flurry of hard winter wheat flour 
sales totaling about 3.5 million sacks 
boosted the sales percentage to 344% 
of capacity last week. Some observers 
thought this was the long anticipated 
big push for hard winter bakery flour 
sales, but it failed to materialize. 

Meanwhile, in the spring wheat 
mills area activity remained quiet. 
Buyers there remained reluctant to 
commit themselves to anything more 
than a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Although several large buyers came 
into the hard winter bakery flour 
market, most buyers preferred to 
wait on the sidelines until the peak 
of the wheat movement is nearer. 
Thus the limited scope of business 
transacted has been a disappointment 
to those who had expected that the 
development of reordering would in- 
volve extensive amounts of flour. 

Less activity was reported in soft 
wheat flour sales. Soft wheat flour 
bookings have been substantial and 
coverage extends in many cases to 
120 days ahead. 

Mill running time remained down 
or no higher than the previous week’s 
level in all areas. Production by mills 
of the U.S. for the week amounted 
to 97% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 99% the previous 
week and 96% a year ago. (See tables 
©n page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Flour buying remain- 
ed at a near standstill for the seven- 
day period ending June 30. Mill offi- 
cials have been declining to press for 
sales until more wheat supplies are 
Bakers on the other hand, 
bargain at price 
feel will be lower 


available 
ere declining to 
levels which they 
soon 

Bakery buyers continue to confine 
their purchases to a day-to-day basis. 
Consequently, sales have stayed 
down, amounting to only 35% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
36% the previous week and 58% a 
year ago. 

Shipping directions were fair. Ship- 
ments by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 88% of capacity, 
compared with 8892 a week ago and 
99% a year ago. 

Family flour sales were also re- 
ported on the quiet side with a small 
amount of new business transacted. 
Buyers of family flour have also 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude, and 
they have plenty of supplies for the 
imrnediate future. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 91% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 76% the 
week before and 81% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 


Northwest amounted to 106% of 
capacity, compared with 107% a 


week ago and 112% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 101% of capacity, com- 
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Flurry of Hard Winter Wheat 
Flour Sales in the Southwest; 
Nearly 3.5 Million Sacks Sold 











pared with 97% the previous week, 
106% a year ago. 

Quotations June 27, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, carlots, Minneapolis: Spring 
wheat bakery standard patent $6.14@ 
6.24, spring short patent $6.24@6.34, 
high gluten $6.44@6.54, first clear 
$5.10@5.28, whole wheat $6.14@6.24; 
family flour $6.30@6.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A flurry of hard win- 
ter wheat flour sales totaling about 
3.5 million sacks boosted the sales 
percentage to 344% of five-day capa- 
city for last week. This compared 


. 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











with 58% for the previous week and 
77% a year ago. Although several of 
the larger buying interests came into 
the market to book tairly substantial 
quantities of flour, the sales effort 
failed to dislodge many buyers from 
their sideline positions and was dis- 
appointing to many millers. Those 
who did not book, for the most part, 
are buying p.d.s. and keeping their 
eyes on the rapidly expanding har- 
vest. Of last week’s sales, about 6% 
represented export or government 
buying. 

Buying ahead was first done by a 
chain baker early in the week. An- 
other chain decided to avoid p.d.s. 
buying by booking enough flour to 


cover needs for the next 60 days. De- 
spite the actions of a couple of the 
chains, most of the other bakers re- 
mained on the sidelines, refusing to 
be stampeded into buying until the 
peak of the wheat movement is 
closer. Those reluctant to book be- 
lieve that they can do no worse in 
price than the $4.75, bulk, Kansas 
City, that is being offered freely for 
standard 95% patent flour, since the 
bulk of the bumper wheat crop is not 
yet on the market. Those who have 
booked apparently feel that the rains 
could hurt the harvest and that the 
type of wheat mills want will be in 
short supply and so command high 
premiums. Also, they can avoid pay- 
ing the higher p.d.s. price by booking 
ahead for a few weeks. 

Flour costs were down enough 
from a week earlier to justify a 20¢ 
drop in price. Cash wheat weakness 
with more new wheat coming to mar- 
ket coupled with a spectacular rise 
in millfeed prices brought reduced 
costs. Directions have been good. 
Some mills have noticed that oc- 
casional bakers are asking for earlier 
shipments to meet needs now that the 
bun and sandwich season is in full 
swing. 

Family flour buying did not break 
away from the lethargic pace which 
has prevailed. Wholesalers and job- 
bers were buying hand-to-mouth. 
Mills are not pressuring them to 
book, wanting to see more of the crop 
before making recommendations. 
Blenders have come into the market 
for 90 to 100 day supplies, but the 
volume is not large. Directions are 
good. 

The clears market is also awaiting 
more new crop information. Export- 
ers are bidding for August flour, but 
their price ideas are 10-15¢ under 
what mills are willing to quote. Jap- 
an has been seeking low grade, but 
to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 


(Turn 





Competitive Factors 


Cause Drop 


In Semolina Prices; Market Quiet 


EMOLINA prices dropped a little 

for the seven-day period ending 
June 30 due to competitive factors. 
The decline was about 10¢ from the 
previous week. Meanwhile, the durum 
flour and semolina market is report- 
ed quiet. 

Macaroni manufacturers are vaca- 
tioning and a high percentage of 
macaroni plants are cutting down on 
durum flour and semolina orders as 
they shut down for vacations. This 
situation is expected to continue for 
at least the next two weeks. 

Shipping directions have dropped 
off sharply in line with the seasonal 
pattern. They are expected to pick 
up later in the month but are also ex- 
pected to be lower than in June. 

Mill running time is at a lower 
level. Production by durum mills for 
the week amounted to 104% of five- 


day milling capacity, compared with 
111% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 27 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better.... .$2.45@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better. Prt $3 46 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.42@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better. 2.39@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Whly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 22-29 .. 157,500 163,751 104 
Previous week . 157,500 175,510 Ht 
Year ago 156,500 133,746 85 

Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-June 28, 1958 ........ 8,880,776 

July |, 1956-June 29, 1957 ........ 7,761,917 
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Middlings Score 
Spectacular Gain 
In Millfeed Market 


’ | HE millfeed market week was 

marked by a_ spectacular in- 
crease in the price of bulk millfeeds, 
particularly in middlings. Bulk mid- 
dlings were selling for $12 more a ton 
in Kansas City and Minneapolis June 
26. Midds. have since declined from 
that peak but were still $7 to $8 high- 
er than the previous week at the 
start of the new week June 30. Some 
buyers report that they had antici- 
pated an increase in millfeed prices, 
but nothing like the sharp advance 
of last week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,434 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,003 tons 
in the previous week and 47,153 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Middlings scored re- 
markable gains during the week go- 
ing up nearly $12 more than the pre- 
vious week as a result of excellent 
formula feed demand coupled with 
good mixer business at a time when 
there is a scarcity of supplies because 
of less running time at the mills. Less 
interest was reported in middlings as 
the new week opened June 30 but 
prices were still about $7 higher than 
a week ago. Quotations June 30: Bran 
$32.50@33, standard midds. $42@44, 
flour midds. $47.50, red dog $50@51. 

Kansas City: After a week of spec- 
tacular price increases the millfeed 
market exhibited weaker tendencies 
at the close of the week ended June 
30. But though values were on the 
downtrend at the end of the period, 
prices finished the week from $1.25 to 
$8 higher than a week earlier. The 
greatest strength was shown by bulk 
middlings. In the seven-day period 
ended June 26, midds. went up $12 
ton. 

Now off several dollars from the 
peak, midds. are still $8 higher than 
a week ago. Bulk shorts are also up 
$6 and bulk bran gained $3. Sacked 
shorts were carried along to a $3.75 
advance but bulk bran lagged with a 
gain of $1.25. The great strength in 
bulk feeds seemed to stem from the 
shift of several large mills to sacking 
their millfeed, coupled with good de- 
mand from feed manufacturers. That 
demand had largely disappeared at 
the high prices prevailing June 30, 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions June 30, carlots Kansas City: 
Bran $30.25@31, shorts $41.25@42, 
sacked; bran $28.25@29, shorts $40 
@40.75, middlings $39.50@ 40.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 


sufficient. Bran advanced $2.25 and 
shorts $4.50. Quotations June 27, 


basis Kansas City: Bran $31.50@32, 
shorts $42.25 @42.75. 

Hutchinson: Widespread, strong de- 
mand sent millfeed prices on a fresh 
surge. In spite of generally expanded 
output mixers and feeders readily ab- 
sorbed all offerings and clamored for 
more. Shorts paced the rising market 
with an advance of $4.50, compared 
to $2.25 for bran. Quotations June 26, 
Kansas City basis: Bran $31.50@32, 
gray shorts $42@42.75. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3 a ton higher, and shorts 
$5.50 a ton higher. Supplies were in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 

(Turn to MILLFEEDS, page 47) 
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Wheat Futures Nudged Higher 


Following Sales of Flour 


HEAT futures were nudged 

higher for the most part dur- 
ing the seven-day period which ended 
June 27 as a result of sales of sub- 
stantial amounts of flour. Flour mills 
bought wheat as millers covered sales 
of flour to large commercial baking 
interests. 


Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 30 were: Chicago—July $1.82% 
@*%%, September $1.85% @ 5, Decem- 


ber $1.914%@%, March $1.94%@%, 
May $1.93; Kansas City—July $1.77 %, 
September $1.81%, December $1.86%4, 
March $1.8914; Minneapolis July 
$2.17%, September $2.04% , December 
$2.05 44. 

All the flour was sold in the South- 
west where a large winter wheat crop 
is now being harvested. These sales, 
which totaled about 3.5 million sacks, 
plus an interruption in the harvest of 
winter wheat because of rains sent 
wheat futures higher. Rains in the 
Southwest during the period have 
made some combined wheat so wet 
that it will not qualify for loans and 
elevator operators will not store it. 

Terminal receipts are substantial, 
and there are reports of considerable 
grain being piled upon the ground in 
southwest Kansas because of high 
yields and inadequate storage facili- 
ties. The harvest was expected to 
move into southern Nebraska by June 
30. How much of the wheat will be 
sold by growers is questionable. There 
is every incentive to hold it for loans. 
There is still a 20¢ spread between 
the support price and the wheat price 
offered farmers, and farmers are ex- 
pected to hold all the wheat for which 
they can find room. 

Farmers in Kansas have large on- 
the-farm storage capacity, but wheth- 
er or not it will be ample will not be 
known until the crop is completely 
harvested. 

Less Demand 

With flour trade reported rather 
dormant, there was a less urgent de- 
mand for cash bread wheat and the 
premium basis was down 7-8¢ from 
the week before. The market was in- 
fluenced, too, by the slightly larger 
offerings. Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
802 cars, with 81 of them assigned to 
CCC. This compared with 656 cars 
last week, with 79 belonging to the 
government. Duluth inspections were 
larger, too, at 664 cars. As the har- 
vest expands northward, buyers are 
careful to take on supplies only for 
immediate needs. South Dakota re- 
ports show winter wheat in that state 
in the milk stage. Average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
3.99%, compared with 13.85% the 
comparable week last year. 

At the close on June 26, July wheat 
at Minneapolis closed at $2.17%, 
about a cent above the week before 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat or 
No. 1 northern spring wheat, through 
12% protein, traded at 26@29¢ over 
the July price; 13% protein 27@30¢ 
over; 14% protein 28@31¢ over; 15% 
protein 29@32¢ over; 16% protein 30 
@35¢ over; 17% protein 32@39¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price. 

The price of durum wheat held firm 
with good mill demand for the light 
daily offerings. Durum grinding was 
reported as rather heavy and top 
quality durum wheat brought $2.44@ 


2.46 bu. through the week. (See 
tables on page 8.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis June 27 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together with prem ums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.44 @2.47\% 
12% Protein 2.444 @2.47\ 
13% Protein 2.45\/e @2.48' 
14% Protein 2.464 @2.49 4 
15% Protein 2.4744 @2.50'% 
16% Protein 2.48'/4 @2.53 4 
17% Protein 2.50% @2.57% 

Protein premiums for over !7%, Ic each 
Va% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 

Pressure Felt 

Cash wheat at Kansas City felt the 
pressure from a greatly expanded 
new crop winter wheat movement in 
the week ended June 30. Values were 
down from 5¢ to 17¢ bu. The sharp- 
est breaks occurred on the ordinary 
and 11.50% protein wheat, this being 
in much more plentiful supply than 
the higher protein types desired by 
mills. Ordinary premiums were down 


14¢ on the low side and 12¢ on the 
high side. This compares with pre- 
miums on 14% protein wheat which 


were down 4¢ on the low and 2¢ on 
the high side. Even 12% protein had 
a premium decline of only about 8¢, 
indicating that the flood of wheat 
that has arrived at market is short 
on protein 

The basic option was down 3¢ bu. 
from a week earlier, hedging by mills 
against fairly substantial flour sales 
failing to offset the pressure from 
hedge selling as the new crop moves 


to market in increasing quantity. 
Prices were the lowest of the crop 
year and of the decade 

Receipts last week totaled 1,513 


cars, compared with 812 the previous 


week and 722 a year ago. On June 
30, receipts totaled 1,807 cars. De- 
mand is rated as good, but coming 


mostly from merchandisers and ware- 


housemen. Mills have been buying 
some wheat, but the quality of the 
wheat has held back their purchas- 


ing so far 
Premiums were quoted June 30 as 


follows: Ordinary 6 to 3¢ under the 
basic option of $1.77%%, 11.50% pro- 
tein 6¢ under to 5¢ over, 12% protein 
2@17¢ over, 12.50% protein 4@22¢ 
over, 13% protein 8 @ 32¢ over, 
13.50% protein 10 @ 36¢ over, 14% 
protein 12@38¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City June 27 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $1.77 @2.31% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.76% @2.31% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.744 @2.29\% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.724 @2.27% 
No. | Red 1.77Ye@1.82% 
No. 2 Red 1.764 @1.82'% 
No. 3 Red 1.744 @1.81\% 
No. 4 Red 1.72Ye @1.80'% 

At. Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 


winter wheat was selling June 30 at 
$2.10@2.11. A 1 to 2¢ premium was 
being offered for 13% protein and a 3 
to 4¢ premium for 14% protein deliv- 
ered rail basis Texas common points 
Demand was slow for ordinary wheat 
and fair for protein 

Wheat trading in the Pacific 
Northwest was slow last week, in- 
fluenced by limited demand and also 
offerings out of the country. The 
possibility of lower freight rates and 
a change in loan due to this 
factor, also tended to slow down new 
business. Export bookings were im- 
proved with three cargoes of white 
wheat India, three to Formosa 
and one cargo to Japan, all for ship- 
ment through September. New crop 
white wheat was being traded around 


rates 


to 
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Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 


























western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
June 25- June 26- 
June 22-29 *Previous June 23-30 July 2 July 3 
1958 week 1957 956 955 
Northwest 692,410 664 066 709,090 509,733 465,934 
Southwest 1,260,047 1,258,707 1,242,822 052,287 1,103,142 
Buffalo 561,273 515,069 546,933 456.396 406,857 
Central a Southeast 416.679 528,244 443,727 304,16! 422,289 
North Pacif Coast 359,245 378,777 291,714 270,367 254,34! 
Totals 3,289 654 3,344,863 3,234,286 2,592,944 2,652,563 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total! U.S production 4,451,493 4,526.20! 
Accumulated total this month . 17,964,603 13,513,110 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | te—— 
June 25- June 26 
June 22-29, Previous June 23-30, July 2 July June 29 June 30 
958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 101 97 06 74 65 36,536,180 35,528,020 
Southwest 96 97 94 89 8s 67,374,795 68 650,275 
Buffalo 115 106 1s % 8S 28,283,556 28 468,338 
Centr and S. E 70 8&9 78 53 62 28,337,965 27,997,793 
No. Pacif Coast it 117 82 76 73 16,553, 46! 15,696,934 
Totals 97 99 96 77 78 77,085,957 76,341,360 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 22-29 231,000 #209,459 9 June 22-29 281,750 216,182 77 
Previous week 231,000 *175,753 76 Previous week 281,750 215,703 76 
Year ago 237,000 222,363 94 Year ago 287,500 265,282 92 
Two years ago 237,000 230,945 97 Two years ago 279,850 230,945 8! 
Five-year average 87 Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 89 
*Revised. *Several mills down because of . 
vacations. etc 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
. ichit . 
ee ae ee City (Including Wichite and Sefiot 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 5-day week Flour 2 ac- 
and lowa capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac- June 22-29 020,950 1,043,865 102 
capacity output tivity Previous week 020,980 *!,043 004 10! 
Y ° 032,500 977,540 95 
June 22-29 456,900 482,95! 106 i aan ego 102 350 82! 342 79 
Previous week 456.900  *488,340 WS Glescner averens 3 
Year ago 430,500 486,727 12 Ten-year average 9) 
Two years ago 454 500 334,839 74 on 
Five-year average 8s evised 
Ten-year average 82 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Revised Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
PACIFIC COAST = Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast S-day week Flour % ac- 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior capacity output tivity 
Washington Mills June 22-29 592,250 416,679 70 
5-day week Flour % ac- Previous week 592,250 528,244 89 
capacity output tivity Year ago 570,250 443,727 78 
June 22-29 94,500 204,916 5 ore ae ~— a 
Previous week 194,500 *221,364 4 Five-year average 68 
Year ago 215.000 70:504 79 en-year average 68 
Two years ago 215,000 60,020 74 BUFFALO 
Five-year verage 82 5-day week Flour % ac- 
were verage capacity output tivity 
— June 22-29 487,500 561,273 115 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills Previous week 487,500 515,069 106 
n 22-29 28,500 54,329 120 Year ago 475,000 546.933 1s 
ae ous week 28 500 167 413 123 Two years ago 475,000 456.396 96 
Year ago 38,750 121,210 87 F ve-year average -. 
Two years ago 33,200 0,347 83 en-year average 4 
Five-year average 86 *Several mills down because of vacations 
Ten-year average 83 etc 
$1.93@1.94 bu., with only limited Fl . 
=~. mate at our Exports V1 
amounts at those figures. Milling de- P Pp 
mand still consisted of special types Ex-Vancouver 
of white wheats. Harvesting is un- 
der way the earlier areas, with VANCOUVER Exports flour 
per acre yields and quality showing from this port in May totaled 393,780 
up wel s is the earliest in th cwt. compared with 585,530 cwt. the 
history the Pacific Northwest for previous month. The drop was ac- 
harvest yperations, TWO WeeKS counted for mainly by the fact that 
Larlia + normal : ‘ = a 
alin —— the previous month saw 221,800 cwt 
Re S THE STAFF OF LiFe— moved to India and nothing in the 
GMI DIVIDEND DECLARED latest period 
INT ~ Tha } y f di- ae . 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board "3 di The May report indicated larger 
‘ectors yeneral Mills, Inc., June 1 . 
— a on di . a - - I ‘ _ shipments to the Philippines, Central 
23 declared a dividend of 75¢ a share : - 
America and the Straits Settlements 
on GMI common stock payable Aug . or 


1 to stockholders of 


This is the 


120th 


record July lt 
consecutive 


quar- 


terly dividend on GMI common stock 








recorded to 
and the West In- 


business was 


Reduced 


Japan, Hong Kong 


lies 
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Recovering. Convalescing at home from a recent operation is 
Gordon B. Wood, formerly sales manager for Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
ind previously for Midland Flour Milling Co. He is making good progress. 


Ls 


Fishing Report. Excellent fishing out of Sioux Narrows, Ont., 


~ 


easy limit catches of walleyes 
lake trout in a few hours caugnt on 
ne out 


Canada, is reported by Logan Johnson, Atkinson Milling Co. He says 
tremendous sport with limits of 7 to 10-Ib. 


spinning rods with 400 to 600 ft. of 


Returns to Worle. Back at his desk after spending five weeks 


Flour Mills Co Wichita 


‘i 


necessitated DY 4n Old injury 


Kansas. He 


in hospital is Cecil Jordan, vice president and general manager, Consolidated 


underwent extensive skin grafting 


Homeland Visitor. On his way home for a combined business 
and vacation trip is Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mili Engineering Co., Minneapolis. 
He is accompanied by his wife, Swiss-born Ruth and American-born son, 
Markus, aged eight months. The Schiess family is driving to New York and 
will board the S. S. Constitution on July 10. Mr. Schiess expects to be back 


it a more leisurely pace 


neavolis by the middle of September and his wife and son will follow 





Dry Weather Brings Heavy 
Wheat Volume to Terminals 


KANSAS CITY Dry 
brought a resumption of harvesting of 
the hard winter wheat crop and new 
wheat is beginning to move to ter- 
minals in heavy volume. Combines 
ire working as far north as the sec- 
ynd tier of Kansas counties, and 
wheat is reaching some country sta- 
tions in that area. 

Terminal wheat arrivals confirm 
the earlier expectations of a relative- 
ly low protein crop, which had been 
forecast on the type of weather ex- 
perienced in the past growing season. 
Normally, the strongest wheats of the 
Southwest come from northwestern 
Kansas, northeastern Colorado and 
Southwestern Nebraska, and this 
area has not yet been fully tested 
Preliminary indications were that 
there was protein wheat in that re- 
gion, and millers and grain men are 
looking to that section for stronger 
wheats 

Protein Under 11% 

Most of the wheat coming to ter- 
minals from Kansas so far has been 
running under 11% protein, with ex- 
ceptions, of course. Last year the av- 
erage of Kansas wheat was 11.80% 
protein. The predominance of receipts 
so far has been wheats of short mix- 
ng time 

While there undoubtedly is a per- 
centage of high protein wheat in the 
new crop and a carry-over of protein 
from former crops, it appears likely 
that protein will be scarce enough 
to command high premiums this year. 
The areas which have the best pro- 
tein prospects also have substantial 
farm storage and it is unlikely that 
this wheat will be sold at present 
price levels, which represent large 
discounts under the loan. 

Producers in the high protein areas 
have shown great reluctance to part 
with wheat in years past when prices 
were at government support levels or 


weather 


lower, and have held out successfully 
for substantial premiums. 

Ordinary wheat in Kansas City was 
quoted June 30 at 6¢ below the basis 
of the July wheat future, or $1.71%, 
which is some 43¢ below the revised 
basis for the Kansas City terminal 
loan value. Some new crop 12% pro- 
tein sold at 4¢ over, but was in limited 
supply and hard to buy at that price. 

Meanwhile the terminal markets 
are getting plenty of ordinary wheat. 
Week-end receipts at several south- 
western terminals were as follows: 


This Year Last Year 


Kansas City. 1,807 527 
Hutchinson . 1,014 61 
Wichita .... +972 117 
Salina 735 44 
i .-.. 4,411 633 
Ft. Worth .. 764 470 
Amarillo ... 589 147 
Topeka ..... 289 90 
Omaha ..... 32 60 


Dry windy weather in the past 
week has been very favorable for 
harvest and eliminated most of the 
fears of heavy losses from wet weath- 
er. Yields continue to hold up to pre- 
vious estimates and are the highest 
in years. 

Much of the new wheat is destined 
for storage and eventually will be 
pledged on loans. At present prices, 
qualified wheat is likely to be tied 
up in large amounts on the govern- 
ment support program, but there is 
some uncertainty as to the amount 
of “free” wheat that will be avail- 
able during the year. 

Heavy yields in areas where wheat 
is usually sold and where there is 
comparatively little storage, and the 
possibility of more “penalty” wheat 
which is ineligible for loans because 
of overplanting, are two factors which 
may contribute substantially to the 
free supply this season. 


Politics and Agriculture: 
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House Votes Rejection 


Of Farm Omnibus Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The abrupt end 
to the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s farm bill, when it was re- 
jected even for debate on the House 
floor, has resulted in clearing the 
way for the more conservative 
measure already approved by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. It 
appears possible that the Senate 
version will clear Congress and 
obtain White House approval, be- 
cause it conforms, in many re- 
spects, to the Benson policies, and 
is said to have the general approval 
of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture himself. 


However, the fiscal year deadline 
ended on June 30, at which time sev- 
eral items of a non-controversial na- 
ture which were held as hostage to 
the omnibus vehicle will be ended, at 
least temporarily. Among them are 
the extension of the wool bill, the 
school lunch milk program and ex- 
tension legislation of Public Law 480. 


Action on PL 480 


In all probability these measures 
will be cut loose from the discredited 
omnibus measure and advanced to 
the House floor rapidly. The PL 480 
extension bill has already received 
Senate approval, although the House 
version contains a barter provision 
which is unacceptable to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. It has 
been said that if the House version 
was passed by Congress, it would be 
vetoed. 

USDA is determined, it seems, not 
to accept a PL 480 extension if Con- 


gress insists that it must modify the 
barter provisions of the basic law. 

At the present time USDA has in 
effect rigidly tight controls on barter 
transactions which opponents say 
have stagnated attractive deals for 
U.S. exchanges of agricultural sur- 
pluses for strategic materials. 

All attention to farm legislation 
must turn to the Senate bill which 
has been approved by the committee 
with dissenting votes. This is the con- 
dition which is holding up submission 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
bill to the Senate for consideration 
until a committee report can be pre- 
pared setting forth the dissenting 
views. It is understood that the dis- 
sents come from the Democratic side 
of the Senate committee. 


Terms of Senate Bill 
Here are the major terms of a rel- 
atively brief Senate committee bill 
which will ultimately be sent to the 
Senate floor, probably next week: 


As to feed grains, a provision is 
included to end all acreage allotments 
for corn, starting with the next crop 
year. Price support for corn would 
be fixed for 1959-61 at 90% of the 
average market price prevailing for 
the preceding three years in which 
this act would be in effect. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this 
would mean that the price support 
for corn based on the period 1956-58 
would be between $1.18-$1.20 bu. 


This, it may be noted, is somewhat 
less than current levels of support 
for cooperators in corn acreage allot- 
ments, but it is substantially higher 
than the now existing low loan level 

(Turn to POLITICS, page ) 





54th Annual Meeting of Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. Slated July 8-10 


CHICAGO—The 54th annual meet- 
ing of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. will be held at the 
Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Cal 
July 8-10. The nutrition and stand- 
ards committee will meet July 7 to 
formulate recommendations for the 
board of directors meeting. 

The convention will start at 8 a.m. 
July 8 with a registration breakfast. 
Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., 
Omaha, association president, will 
formally open the meeting and first 
general session at 9:30 a. m. 

Speakers at the first general ses- 
sion will include Richard M. Oddie, 
director of the small business advis- 
ory service, Bank of America. A panel 
of macaroni manufacturers will ex- 
amine the industry’s outlook. The 
panel will be led by Robert M. 
Green, secretary of the association. 

A golf tournament will be held 
during the afternoon and there will 
be a card party for the ladies. The 
traditional Rossotti spaghetti buffet 
will be the evening event. 

The board of directors will have 
its traditional meeting with durum 
millers at a breakfast July 9. The 
second general session will be de- 
voted to a discussion on nutrition. 
Background will be developed by 





James J. Winston, director of re- 
search for the association 

The featured speaker during this 
session will be Dr. Philip L. White, 
secretary to the Council on Food Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Assn. 
A report on the recommendations 
of the nutrition committee for a 
program aimed at strengthening the 
product promotion efforts of the 
National Macaroni Institute will fol- 
low. 

The board of directors will hold 
its organizational luncheon for the 
election following this session. King 
Midas Flour Mills, meanwhile, will 
provide a reception and luncheon for 
the ladies. The afternoon will be free 
for recreation. 

Marvin D. Field, Field Research 
Co., San Francisco, will discuss the 
hows and whys of research during the 
third general session July 10. The 
balance of the session will be de- 
voted to product promotion with 
presentations by the Durum Wheat 
Institute and by Theodore R. Sills, 
Chicago, public relations counsel for 
the National Macaroni Institute 

General Mills, Inc., will take the 
group on a boat trip of San Diego 
harbor during the afternoon, and 
the association’s annual dinner and 
dance will conclude the meeting. 


















Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
““Mr. American Farmer’”’ one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 













“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date! 
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taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 


what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 
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William J. Swordling 


SALES MANAGER —The appoint- 
ment of William J. Swordling as east- 
ern division sales manager for bread 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp., has 
been announced by R. L. Nafziger, 
chairman of the board, and John R. 
Dow, president. Mr. Swordling has 
been with Interstate Bakeries for 
eight years, holding the positions of 
western division manager for cost 
control in Los Angeles for six years 
and plant manager of the Kansas 
City bread plant for the past two 
years. Born in Spokane, Wash., Mr. 
Swordling was educated in California. 
He is a member of the American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers. 





AIB Nutritionists 
Planning Workshops 


For Alabama Nurses 


CHICAGO—FEight repeat perform- 
ances of a nutrition workshop are 
being given in July by Miss Ann Rus- 
sell, field staff nutritionist for the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

The workshops are being given at 
the request of Katherine Corley, di- 
rector of public health nursing for 
the Alabama State Department of 
Health, Montgomery, who heard Miss 
Russell address the annual statewide 
meeting of nurses in Birmingham on 
March 16. The AIB nutritionist will 
present the eight workshops for pub- 
lic health nurses, students in nurs- 
ing schools, and visiting nurses’ 
groups in Alabama. 

Miss Marcie Sanders, newly-ap- 
pointed field nutritionist in the Gulf 
Coast states, will work with Miss 
Russell on these programs. 

The title of the illustrated lecture 
that the nutritionists will present is 
“Food Becomes You,” designed to 
give the nurses basic nutrition infor- 
mation that they may pass along to 
people with whom they work. The 
lecture instructs them on the use 
of AIB’s nutrition education mate- 
rial and points out the role of bread 
and other bakery foods in a balanced 
diet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BISCUIT PLANT SOLD 

CHICAGO—The Salerno-Megowen 
Biscuit Co. plant here has been pur- 
chased by a lamp manufacturing firm 
for a price reportedly in excess of 
$750,000. The plant contains more 
than 127,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
209,000 sq. ft. of land. The new own- 
ers have announced plans to give up 
their present quarters in Chicago 
and move to the new location, prob- 
ably late this fall. 





Bakers, Allieds 
At Stag Outing 
In New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. The 
second annual Retail Bakers Day 
stag outing of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers Board of Trade was held recent- 
ly at Forsgate Country Club, James- 
burg, N.J., and drew an attendance 
of 140 bakers and allied tradesmen. 

Golf and the annual softball game 
between bakers and allied men were 
the highlights of the day, with prizes 
given to the winners. The ball game, 
and an appropriate trophy, were won 
by the allied tradesmen. The travel- 
ing trophy, now won by the allieds 
for the first time, becomes the per- 
manent possession of the first three- 
time winner. 

Winners in the various competitive 
activities were: 

Horseshoes, John Fisch] and Earl 
Kingswell; softball, allied trades by 
a score of 11 to 10; distance ball 
throwing, F. Tonero, S. Gutkowsi, 
Richard Methven; accuracy ball 
throwing, “Happy” Frielick, Gunther 
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Berchen; dressing contest, Richard 
Methven; golf: bakers low gross, 
president's trophy, H. Tucker, first 
place; J. Boczon, second place; C. 
Trube, third place; N. Capastro, 
fourth place; allied tradesmen low 
gross, New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade trophy, Philip Lord, first place; 
A. Benjamin, second place; J. Ter- 
willeger, third place; handicap, bak- 
ers convention host trophy donated 
by North Central Jersey Bakers, 
Walter Bolter, first place; H. Schnei- 
der and D. McKenna, second place; 
guests’ low gross, North Jersey divi- 
sion trophy, W. Ruggero, first place; 
E. DeMarzo, second place; P. H. 
Penn, third place. 

Winners in the putting contest for 
the New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade trophy were: P. H. Penn, first 
place; William Kane, second place, 
and W. Huggero, third place. 

Kickers’ prizes were won by E 
Rosa, J. Warnecki, J. Gratzel and 
H. Hansen. 

The longest drive of the day was 
made by Richard Rodda; the hole-in- 
one prize went to Al Emerson, and 
the “most honest golfer” prize to 
P. McLoone, 

The outing was concluded with din- 
ner, entertainment and awarding of 
prizes. 


il 





TROPHIES AWARDED—tThe New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade presented 
two trophies when members and allied tradesmen met recently for their 
second annual New Jersey Retail Bakers Day stag outing. In the lower picture 
Richard Methven, left, receives the Associated Retail Bakers of America 
trophy, won by the New Jersey board in the recent ARBA membership drive. 
Presenting the trophy is Walter J. Meier, president of the New Jersey bakers’ 
group. In the left foreground is Elton Vinburg, Joe Lowe Corp. In the upper 


picture Mark Shackleton, Standard Brands, Inc., at right, receives the softball 
trophy, presented annually, from Mr. Meier. 
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Chiron the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUVIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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employee welfare programs, group vided one evening of entertainment. 


. . 
Pennsylvania Bakers Credit Success insurance and estate planning. A ladies’ card party and a sketching 
° e The second speaker was Arthur T. Contest were provided for the ladies 
Of Mid-Year Outing to Superb Program  edonizie, president of Bachman while their husbands were engaged in 
Bakeries, Inc., Reading, Pa., Repub- sports activities. The convention ban- 
HARRISBURG, PA.—Good weath- Vienna Model Bakery, Philadelphia, ican candidate for governor of Penn- quet_was the grand climax and fea- 
excellent attendance and a top’ PBA president, presided at the open- syivania. Mr. McGonigle related his vo veh ata shinny ot ; 
\otch program all-combined to make ing sessions of the business meeting ‘'°°°™', Campaign experiences, ex- Following the banquet, winners of 
the recent mid-year convention of and introduced thre ial & plained the origins of his interest in the golf tournament and trapshooting 
the Pennavivania Bakers Aem Gt0m- eas These included Me sey speak- politics, and stressed the need, in his contest were announced by the com- 
ing success. Bakers, allied representa- ye ial — — aren b x E. Rice, opinion, for more businessmen to in- mittee chairmen. The president's low- 
tives and their guests from all parts am ee ee ae the Con- terest themselves in politics and gov- gross trophy was won by James C. 
the utete uttendsll Ges euuiian ae acu oes - e Insurance Co., ernment at all levels. Mr. McGonigle Hendrickson of Shull's Ladyfingers, 
t the Galen Biall Bhatel. Wiesnsauaiiie. o ee Under tn rw on Better Em- asserted that many of the problems Inc., Marysville, Pa. The low-net 
the Bine Meuntele Peres ae The film de- with which business management is president's trophy was awarded to 
ais : uaa picted a typical management confer- wrestling” today are caused by “de- Linc W. Forrester, Standard Milling 
William L. Manz, Fleischmann’s ence covering the various phases of fault,” or a defeatist attitude on the Co., Lakewood, N.Y., who also won a 
part of businessmen who make only prize for “closest-to-the-pin” at the 





weak attempts to protect their inter- No. 2 green. Kicker’s handicap prizes 
ests. were awarded to six allieds and six 


The final speaker was John E. bakers. 
oo : Means, managing director of the The Harold Muller-Thym Trophy 
Pennsylvania Retailers Assn., who for the trapshooting was won by the 
. AT fy gave an analysis of a law passed by donor himself for the first time. He 
the 1937 Pennsylvania legislature had a score of 23 birds out of 25 


_ IW THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 


enabling the secretary of labor to Second prize was awarded to Harold 
establish minimum wages for women E. Lundy, Capital Bakers, Inc., of 
and minors. He explained the effect Williamsport. Third prize went to 
of the most recent minimum wage “Chappy” Muller-Thym, and fourth 
order for women and minors engaged prize to John T. Bossert of Ekco 
in retail occupations, which became Products Co., Baltimore, Md. 
effective July 1. The association adjourned the con- 
vention with a board of @irectors 
Recreation Program meeting the last morning. 
A variety of entertainment was BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
arranged by the program committee. 
Dancing and a variety of artistic in- Annual Conference 
terludes formed the background. A SALEM. ORE—The 26th annual 
dance team demonstrated modern meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
dance steps and those of by-gone  fJakers Conference will be held April 
Gays, with prizes for the best per- 20-22, 1959, at the Multnomah Hotel 
formers. Portland, according to Roger Wil- 
A “Springtime in Paris” party pro- __liams, secretary-manager 











MID-YEAR OUTING—The Lebanon Valley Rod and Gun Club Range was 
an attraction to some members of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. during the 


Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 





you are faster because they have fewer recent mid-year meeting. Pictured at the left “shooting it out” are, left to 
termi l f : right, Harold E. Lundy, Capital Bakers, Inc., Williamsport, Pa.; Lambert 
erminais — tewer congested gateways Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Perryville, Md., and Jack H. O'Neill, 


" = - Lockwood Mfg. Co., State College, Pa. While the contestants were busy on 
through Ww hich to pass. You benefit In sav- the range, other bakers, allied tradesmen and convention guests observed their 


ings of time and money! prowess from the spectators gallery, pictured at the right. 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! | LH = 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- . - throughout every step of the milling operation! 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS—The first foursome to tee off at the recent 
annual golf tournament of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. was comprised of 
left to right, William L. Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, Philadel- 
phia, association president; Clifford E. Clarke, William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; Harold T. Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Perryville, Md., 
and Fred F. Hauser, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Philadelphia. At the right, the 
terrace of the Galen Hail Hotel, Wernersville, Pa., offered a perfect spot for 
group chatting or just relaxing in the surroundings of the Blue Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 














STAN-EX—a high quolity egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 





STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 








A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBU TEC 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KAN 


BLE FOR AGGRESSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
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King ng uals Baker's BYevelnelel 


} 





The Rush City (Minn.) Bakery 
has been purchased by Cy Stephens, 
proprietor of the Village Bakery in 


North Branch, Minn., from the estate 
f the late owner, Arnold Ogren. 
Donald Brooker will manage the 
Rush Cit peration 
4 
A w store, the Bake Shop, was 
ecent opened in Clivia, Minn., by 
Frank Cole who ilso operates a 
kery at Renville, Minn 
* 


M1 und Mrs. John Merkel of 
Wishek, N.D., have announced plans 
ery in Tioga, N.D. They 

ive operated or owned bakeries in 
New Town, N.D., and Wishek, and 
' for? employed by a Tioga 


Michael Suess of Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
has purchased the Model Bakery at 
Worthington, Minn., from the for- 
mer owner, Hardy Steinberg. Mr. 
graduate of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute school of baking, 
associated with his 
father, Pete Suess, proprietor of 


Suess is a 


an has been 


Al’s Bakery at Worthington, the past 
three years. 
» 
Lavin Schmidt has announced the 
opening of a new bakery and coffee 
shop at Watertown, Minn. 


The Loring Bakery, 1619 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, is now open under 
new management. The new owner 
is Roger Hess, who also operates oth- 
er bakeries in the Twin Cities. 


Les Krosschell, owner of the 
cdgerton (Minn.) Home Bakery, has 
sold a half interest in his business to 
Dean Gruys 

« 


Stan’s Bakery, Mabel, Minn., has 
been temporarily closed, and the own- 
ers will deliver special orders to the 
community from their bakery at 
Harmony, Minn. 


John D. Dickson, president of the 
Bay State Bakery, Brockton, Mass., 
and Carlo D. Benecchi, treasurer, 
have announced the sale of their 





oll Seer 


Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 

wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
‘ ! ur mill on the West Coast meons flours | 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. { ay 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN ke 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


Extensive experience with top-qual 
and Oregon milled in the largest 





82 Beaver Street, New York City 


or ne ee a le hada 








CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 










interest to the John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Portland, Maine. No change in 
personnel is contemplated. 


The Purity Bakery in Pendleton, 
Ore., owned and operated by Neal 
Laughlin for many years, has closed. 


The Pendleton (Ore.) Bakery, op- 
erated by Carl Dudek, has moved to 
a new location on So. Main St. in 
the building formerly occupied by 
Jones’ Exchange. 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved a loan of $250,000 for 
the Rovira Biscuit Corp., Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. 


L. S. Hartzog, owner of bakeries 
at Memphis and Sikeston, Mo., has 
purchased the Golden Crust Bakery, 
Jackson, Miss. Mr. Hartzog plans to 
modernize the Jackson plant. 


Charles Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened two new stores in the 
local area. One is located at 5241 
Warrensville Center Rd., and the 
other at 6560 Brecksville Rd. The 
firm operates four other bakeries in 
the Cleveland area. 


Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., wholesale bakery firm, has pur- 
chased the Wassell Bakery, Inc., 
Philadelphia, for a sum in excess of 
$350,000. 

2 


Johannes and Ilse Temmler recent- 
ly opened a neighborhood shop at 129 
W. Prospect Ave., Mount Prospect, 
Ill. They operated a retail bakery in 
Berlin, Germany, before World War 
II. 

o 


Cakemasters, Inc., New York City, 
recently purchased a building on W. 
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72nd St., Manhattan, to which it will 
add four more stories. The new build- 
ing and addition will be used for new 
baking equipment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Phil Posch have pur- 
chased the Pure Food Bakery at 
Knox, Ind. Mr. Posch owned a bak- 
ery in North Judson, Ind., for six 
years. 


The Newlywed Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, has purchased a building of 
120,000 sq. ft. suitable for plant space. 


George Monast, previously with 
Ben's Bakery, Providence, R.I., has 
taken over the City Bakery, Paw- 
tucket, R.I., previously owned by 
Joseph Carneglia. 


Bakery production will be halted 
at the Cambridge, Mass., plant of the 
Ward Baking Co. in early July. Im- 
proved trucking facilities have made 
it possible to supply Boston from 
other bakeries in the Ward chain. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Brody and 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Kaplan have 
opened the Rainbow Bakery, 728 
Reservoir Ave., Cranston, R.I. The 
Brody-Kaplan families also operate 
Brody’s Bakery at 15 Douglas Ave., 
and Kaplan’s Bakery at 300 Prairie 
Ave., Providence, R.I. 


The Old Heidelberg Cake Shop 
San Antonio, Texas, has opened a 
new outlet for its bakery products 
Walter Koenig is the owner. 


Leonard Wadsworth has announced 
plans to open a bakery in Bird Island, 
Minn. Plans are to use the building 
formerly occupied by Red Owl Stores, 
Inc 


The Grand Marais (Minn.) Bakery 
has been reopened following a pro- 
gram of redecorating and repairing 
necessary after the establishment 
was burned last spring. Mr. and Mrs 
Charles Miller are the owners. 





| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


POLAR BEAR has always been a modern 
flour and we aim to keep it that way al- 





ways. To that end we are now making 
extensive changes in and additions to our 
plant facilities. You will find 
BEAR always a quality leader. 


POLAR 
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“If | were only 25 years younger...” 


6 es, don’t we all wish it. But just think of 

y the opportunity ahead for today’s young 
folks. The way this country’s growing and boom- 
ing . . . all the new things being invented . . . 
the new jobs opening up . . . why, I'd give any- 
thing to be just starting out again! 

**And you know where I think the rea/ oppor- 
tunity is? Right here—on this land, on this farm. 

“Now, I'll grant that farming is going to 
require a man to stay on his toes like he never 
has before. Improvements are coming to farm- 
ing, just like they are to everything. And it 
makes sense that farming methods will have to 
improve, too, if we’re to do the job ahead on 
land already under cultivation. 

“To be a good farmer, it'll mean a man will 
have to keep up with changes. New ideas. 
Better ways of doing things. And he'll have to be 
an even smarter business man than he is today. 

“You know, I remember my dad telling me 
about my future in staying with this farm. He 
was sure right. Things have followed the same 
pattern since then that they will in the future. 
In some ways, farming’s a lot easier now than 
it used to be. But in other ways, it’s a much 





bigger challenge. That’s why you just can’t run 
a farm on any kind of “city hours’. It’s the 
extra time and work that enables you to make 
money in farming. I don’t mind it, though. It’s 
a great feeling to run your own business. And 
I wouldn’t trade farming for any other life. 

“IT wonder about my boy. Roy’s just 12 now 
. . . and he lives pretty much for the present. 
He’s got good sense, though . . . makes a lot 
of his own decisions already. And I think once 
Roy grows up and gets serious about a career, 
he’s going to like what he sees ahead for him- 
self right here. 

“For one thing, he will already have had 
about ten good years of farming experience. 
And then, when you consider how big the popu- 
lation will be when Roy’s grown up. . 
going to be millions of extra mouths to feed. 


. there’s 


Industry will be wanting more and more farm 
crops, too. 

“Yes, I'd say if a young man is really look- 
ing ahead—and he prepares himself well, both 
with schooling and practical experience—he'll 
see the future in farming is well worth being in on. 
“I’m counting on a share in it myself.” 


As people who have worked closely with the 
farmer for 93 years, we at Cargill agree: the 
future looks bright. 

Our business is Creative Processing: helping 
change raw farm products into things people 
will need and buy. This is why we're confident 
with a predicted U.S. population of 220 million 
by 1975 (and a world population of nearly 3 
billion) 


wanting an ever-increasing number of crops 


Cargill Creative Processing will be 


from you, your children and their children. 
This helps your farming business keep in step 

with a growing and hungry America makes 

our position as No. 2 man on the farmer- 


processor team more stimulating than ever before 


" Twin 
LSP ROC ESSING 


23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGIL LI 
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DO YOU KNOW . 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 25 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 

2. Frozen sugar yolks contain 
about 10% sugar. 

3. It takes from 12 to 14 oz. pie 
dough for each 9 in., two-crust pie. 


1. When increasing the milk solid 
content in doughs from 3 to 
8 no other changes are necessary 
to increase the water. 


bread 


except 


4. In order to decrease the ten- 
dency for rhubarb pie filling to thin 
down, it should be cooled rapidly 
after being cooked. 

5. The best frying temperature for 
cake doughnuts is from 370 to 390°F. 

6. When starch is used in custard 
pies, it will always be found that, 
due to settling on the bottom, it will 
form a starch line and produce a 
soggy bottom crust. 

7. The sugar content of honey is 
about 80%. 

8. A greater spread in cookies 
without changing the amount of in- 
gredients can be accomplished by 
sifting part of the granulated sugar 
with the flour in the dough. 








OF EXCEL&ENCE FOR EIGHTY-ONE YEARS 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


The relationship of cause and effect is one of 
Nature's fundamental laws. In our case, the 
cause is the location of the HUNTER MILLS 
in the center of the world's biggest wheat 
growing area. The effect is the ease and 
economy of production of the finest flour a 
baker can buy. Any baker striving for a bet- 
ter loaf of bread will benefit from making 
use of this cause and effect. 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 





HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT 


FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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9. The salt content in bun doughs 
is higher than in bread doughs. 

10. If a baker’s retarding box does 
not have enough humidity, increasing 
the moisture content in the formu'a 
will prevent crusting of the dough 
or made-up units. 

11. Setting the rolls on a bread 
molder too tight will produce bread 
having a poor grain and texture. 

12. In making chiffon pies, it is 
necessary to add the filling while hot 
when stirring it into the beaten mer- 
ingue. 

13. An oven having too little top 
heat will cause a heavy skin to blow 
up on top of sponge cake sheets dur- 
ing baking. 

14. It is practical for a baker mak- 
ing only 600 to 800 loaves of white 
bread to run sponge doughs 

15. Raisins will sink to the bottom 
of raisin cup cakes because the short- 
ening content in the batter is too low 

16. The only difference between 
whole wheat and graham flour is 
that, in the latter, part of the bran 
has been removed 

17. Using 4% sugar and 3% milk 
solids per 100 lb. flour in making 
white bread will produce excellent 
toasting quality. 

18. Sponges used in 
crackers are usually 
about 18 hrs. 

19. Cream puffs and eclairs should 
be baked at about 425-450°F. 

20. The fat content in whole eggs 
is about 8% 


making soda 
fermented for 


BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE - 
RAISIN TONNAGE DOWN 

FRESNO, CAL.—May shipments of 
raisins totaled 9,483 tons. Domestic 
trade took 8,723 tons or 498 tons less 
than during May a year ago. Ship- 
ments to date this season total 137,- 
428 tons. Domestic shipments repr 
sent 119,770 tons of this total, 819 
tons than in the same period 
last season, according to figures re- 
leased by Gerald W. Jones, manage! 
of the California Raisin Advisors 
Board, from statistics published by 
the Raisin Administrative Committee 

This reduction in shipments was an- 
ticipated last fall as a result of the 
below normal tonnage produced from 
the 1957-58 crop. The May 
domestic shipments resulted from a 
reduction in both bulk and peckaged 
raisin shipments. 


less 


loss in 





To bake the best. . . 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N_Y. 











CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and packages, etc., our speciality. 
Write for intormation on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 

















DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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CITIES PILL! 








GENERAL OFFICES —408 PINE STREGE, ST, LOUIS 2) 
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HOW MIGHTY IS A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
good business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between success and failure 
sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny 
in unit costs. 

Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 

The outstanding shop performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered production costs all the way 
down the line. Milled in accordance with scientific 
control standards, the name “Midland” is your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results . . . means 
increased sales, too, through quality baked goods with 
increased consumer appeal. 


It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 


UNIFORM-MILLE 


THE MIDLA 


PERFORMAN CE determines Cost 
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Centenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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MILLS AT oer sa RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















dod °° “OLD TIMES” 
BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueat 
4ll Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 





SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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AIB Announces 
Revised Areas 
For Field Staff 


CHICAGO—Revised territories for 
the field staff of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking have been announced 
as the result of the addition of two 
new nutritionists to the consumer 
service department. 

As a result of the appointments, 
Virginia White, who maintains head- 
quarters in Boston, will work in the 
New England states, New York and 
metropolitan New York City. 

Mildred Arnold will cover the mid- 
Atlantic states of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and also Ohio, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Marcie Sanders, one of the new 
staff nutritionists, will work in the 
gulf coast states of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama. 
Georgia, Florida 
and South Caro- 
lina. Miss Sanders 
is a graduate of 
Miss ssippi State 
College for Wo- 
men in Columbus, 
where she received 
her bachelor’s de- 
gree. She earned 
her master’s de- (i A 
gree in public 
health and nutri- 
tion at Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Sanders has 
served as home management super- 
visor for the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and was district nutri- 
tion consultant for the Mississippi 
State Board of Health. Before join- 
ing AIB she was a field nutritionist 
for the National Livestock and Meat 
Board. 

In the mid-South states, Ann Rus- 
sell will work in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, the District of Columbia 
and Maryland, with headquarters in 
Eolivar, Tenn. 

Mabel E. Evans, the other new 
staff member named, will headquarter 
in Atlanta, Ga., working on special 
assignments in the 
South, Southwest, 
mid-Atlantic and 
Great Lakes 
states. Miss Evans 
is a graduate of 
Indiana _ State 
Teachers College 
and has an MS 
from the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin. 
She was head of 
fcod and nutrition 
at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama, food editor of Our 
World magaz'ne, and field nutrition- 
ist for the Wheat Flour Institute be- 
fore joining AIB. 

Other nutritionists and their terri- 
tories are: 

In the Southwest, Mary Kuhlman 
headquarters in Dallas, works in Tex- 
as, New Mexico, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. Marguerite 
Robinson works in the Great Lakes 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. Her headquarters are 
in Chicago. Dorothy Besemer, in the 
West Central states, covers Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana. Her headquar- 
ters are in Des Moines, Iowa. On the 
west coast, Una Wood works out of 
Los Angeles, covering Washington, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and Idaho. 


Marcie Sanders 


Mabel Evans 
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TRAINING 






PREPARE 
FOR THE 
COMING 


BOOM 


BUSINESS! 











MARKETING 


QUALITY 


Attend the 1958 Convention of the 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 25-29, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, lll. 


CONVENTION THEME — “Prepare 
for the coming boom in business!” 
This is the theme around which pro- 
grams for the 1958 convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. are being 
planned. Announcement of the con- 
vention theme was made by Sanford 
V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
Augusta, Ga., ABA vice president and 
general chairman of the convention 
committee. The convention is sched- 
uled to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago Oct. 25-29. 





OFFICERS ELECTED 

CHICAGO—Directors of Deppe- 
Vienna Baking Co. have elected John 
A. Conwell, executive vice president, 
as president and general manager to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of John J. McEnery. Frank J 
Romano, Jr., was elected vice presi- 
dent, general counsel, and a director 





WHY EAT 
BREAD? 





VIRGINIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
1958 


HANDY BOOKLET —The Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., has made avail- 
able a simple, 5-page booklet with 
the title “Why Eat Bread?” The 
booklet is available for distribution 
to schools, service groups, PTA’s, and 
members of the council. It explains 
the place of bread in the diet, the 
difference between enriched white 
and whole wheat bread, the ingredi- 
ents of bread, and how to keep the 
product fresh. Those interested can 
obtain more information, and copies, 
by writing the council, 5 8S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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lO BB DP 
IN MOTION 











A “man in motion” is the bakery 





executive who is going places. 
Relaxation is important in his busy ey 

life. Important to help him maintain | | f T/ 
his driving, energetic pace. He is a sound \ ; 

businessman. Alert to new trends, familiar 
with technical changes, he constantly seeks better 
methods, new product and sales ideas. He is confident because 
quality ingredients back him up all the way. The 

“man in motion” knows that for top-quality, uniform baking, he 


can depend upon Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 





A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 








Continental Names 
Four Scholarship 
Award Winners 


NEW YORK Winners of four 
ntinental Baking Co. annual scho- 
hips have been announced. Re- 
yients will be provided tuition, 

board, miscellaneous expenses 

sum for grants-in-aid for a 
| four-year college course at Flor- 
ersity, the only college 
he U.S. with a baking science and 

rement department 


da State Univ 


Softer... 


Names of the winners were an- 
nounced by R. Newton Laughlin, Con- 
tinental president. They are: 

Donald Leroy Carlson, graduate of 
Collinsville Township High School, 
Collinsville, Ill His father, Leon 
Carlson, is production superintendent 
at Continental's Hammond, Ind., bak- 
ery, and has been with Continental 
22 years. 

Robert Francis Casey, a graduate 
of Stoneham High School, Stoneham, 
Mass. He is the son of Fred J. Casey, 
a Continental salesman for 21 years, 
vho is currently employed at the 
Hostess Bakery, Somerville, Mass. 


Peter Christman, a graduate of 


Whiter, Better Flavor 
--> THAT’s VWVYTASE BREAD 


Wytase Bread has had public prefer- 
ence for 30 years. The record shows 
that bakers who stay with Wytase 
enjoy trade that stays with them. 








J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 


pred 


made with 
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Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Mich., who was president 
of his class and chairman of the stu- 
dent government committee. His 
father, Edward S. Christman, a sales- 
man at Continental's Hall-Detroit 
bakery, has been with Continental 10 
years. 

Courtney W. Moles, Jr., a graduate 
of Humboldt High School, Humboldt, 
Kansas. His father is a Depot Super- 
visor with Continental’s Kansas City 
bakery, and has been with Contin- 
ental 10 years. 

The four were selected by the 
Florida State University Scholarship 
Committee from a group of 29 appli- 
cants. 





In simple two-syllable words, Wytase 
makes bread softer, whiter, better 
flavor—and that’s what bread con- 
sumers want, isn’t it? 


WHITE BREAD 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trode mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 
preporation for whitening and conditioning the dough 


North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Plant Maintenance 
Personnel to Meet 


With AIB Class 


CHICAGO—Approximately 24 men 
experienced in practical bakery main- 
tenance will share their views and 
experiences with enrollees at the 
Sept. 22-27 maintenance short course 
at the American Institute of Baking 

Emphasis will be on the latest prac- 
tices in the baking industry, particu- 
larly in regard to the increasing role 
of mechanization and automation 
Speakers from bakery plants, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and related in- 
dustries will explain proven practices 
now in use in their own plants 

LeGrand Cannon, manager of pow- 
er service for Commonwealth Edison 
Co., on this year’s program for the 
first time, has been scheduled in re- 
sponse to previous enrollees’ requests 
for more information on electric pow- 
er. Mr. Cannon's topic is “How to 
Save on Electric Power Bills,” which 
he also presented at the January 
meeting of the Plant Engineers So- 
ciety in Chicago. He has been with 
Commonwealth Edison 29 years and 
according to William M. Schieb, 
maintenance instructor at AIB, will 
point out to maintenance engineers 
how power costs can be lowered and 
shop productivity increased through 
effective use of electric power. His 
address will be followed by a “shop 
talk” discussion where maintenance 
engineers will be urged to bring up 
problems and attempt to solve them 
through group participation. 

A complete list of speakers and 
their topics will be announced in July. 
Further information on the mainten- 
ance short course may be obtained 
from the Registrar, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Molasses Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1742¢ 
a share on common stock of the 
company. The dividend is payable on 
July 9, 1958, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on June 
30, 1958 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ute NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





That's Our 


seg * i] 
Golden Loaf’’ is: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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C. R. Scarborough 


C. R. Scarborough 
Chairman of SBA 


Annual Conference 


ATLANTA, GA. Announcement 
has been made by Roy Allen, chair- 
man of the board of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., and Benson L. Skelton, 
president, of the appointment of Clif- 
ton R. Scarborough, Charlotte, N.C., 
as chairman of the 8th annual SBA 
production conference. The conference 
will be held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Sept. 14, 15 and 16 

Mr. Scarborough, a native of Ila, 
Ga., is proprietor of the Scarborough 
Industrial Food Brokerage Co., with 
offices in Charlotte and New York 
He is a well-rounded production man, 
having been graduated with top 
honors in 1950 from the Oklahoma 
State University School of Baking. 
At the age of 24, he was general 
production superintendent of a large 
wholesale bakery in the South 

In 1953 Mr. Scarborough was em- 
ployed by the Borden Co. as southern 
sales and service representative, and 
later was promoted to district man- 
ager of sales for 17 states. In 1956 he 
founded the Scarborough Industrial 
Food Brokerage Co. In 1957 Mr. 
Scarborough served as assistant pro- 
gram chairman of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, and in 
March of this year he was the pro- 
gram chairman of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers in Chicago. At the 
March meeting he was elected second 
vice president of ASBE. Besides being 
on the program of various baking 





USE OF BREAD SLOGAN 
CONTINUES TO GROW 


CHICAGO—A steady increase in 
use of the slogan “Enriched Bread 
“enriches Health” has been recorded 
in recent months. 

Sales of end labels bearing. the 
symbol have crossed the 32 million 
mark. Use of gummed seals on en- 
velopes and letterheads is fairly ex- 
tensive throughout the industry and 
a number of companies have incor- 
porated the seal in postage meter 
slugs. The seal is being used in news- 
paper ads by bakers in many states, 
and several bakers have included it 
in television spot announcements. 

ABA has on hand a supply of the 
gummed stickers, The price is $4 
for 100 sheets, 7,000 stickers. 












schools, trade associations and pro- 
duction conferences, he is an active 
member of the Production Club of 
the Carolinas, SBA, ASBE, and the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Proper Bulk Sugar 


Operation Explained 


NEW YORK—B. W. Dyer & Co., a 
firm of sugar economists and brokers, 


has issued 
ing advice 


a news release contain- 
to industrial sugar users, 


including bakers, who are considering 
a change from bagged to bulk sugar 


The change to bulk sugar handling 
loes have one disadvantage, however 


hich the economists say is fre- 

iently overlooked. It does not per- time to time 

t extra storage if a truck strike Usually this can be done easily 
some other interruption of th ind at little extra cost when the 
livery of sugar is threatened system is being planned, and is ex- 
This problem can be overcome cellent insurance against a possible 
wever, if some means of emptying plant shutdown if the delivery of 
gs into the plant distribution sys- sugar is temporarily stopped for any 
n provided. If this is done, a reason, the economists concluded 
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In the opinion of the sugar econo- stock of bagged sugar can be built 
nists, such a change to bulk sugar in an emergency and used without 
| often result in a substantial sav- losing the advantage of the in-plant 
provided the amount of sugar saving and convenience of the bulk 

sed is large enough to justify it handling system. Moreover, offshore 

















refined sugars in bags may sell cheap- 
ly enough for certain industrial suga! 
users to want to purchase them from 








COUNTRY CLUB WINS 
GOLD CUP AWARD 
with WINGOLD RYE FLOUR 


Our heartiest congratulations to Modern Bakeries, Inc., Culver 
City, California, owned and operated by the Slaten family, bakers 
of Country Club breads. Country Club won the gold cup at the 
9th Bakers Forum for the best variety loaf of bread. We are pleased 
and proud that it was made from WINGOLD WHITE RYE 


FLOUR! 


When you use Bay State rye or wheat flours you can always depend 
on uniform high quality. You in turn make bakery products that 
win their way into the hearts of your customers... and boost 


your sales and profits! 


Ask about Wingold Rye and other well known Bay State Flours 


now! 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY. WINONA, MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


MILLERS OF 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
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Millers of... 





¢ Wingold e Souvenir 

¢ Bakers Flavor ¢ Magnificent 

e Winona e Record Breaker 
e Ry-Do (Light) e Oven-Proof 

« Ry-Do (Dark) ¢ Big Yield 

¢ Pan-Zip ¢ Pan Spring 









. . « and other fine flours! 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 18 











1. False. It is usually recommend- 
ed that the dough be given slightly 
more mixing. The malt content 
should also be increased somewhat as 
milk seems to reduce the rate of gas 
production and the doughs are likely 
to be bucky. The oven temperature 
should also be slightly lowered as the 
bread will color up faster due to the 
lactose (milk sugar) in the milk 
solids. 

2. True. Plain frozen yolks are in- 
clined to be somewhat more gummy 
than yolks frozen with sugar. Honey, 
invert syrup, glycerine, and also salt, 
are sometimes used in freezing yolks. 

3. False. A 9 in., two-crust pie will 
require from 9 to 10% oz. pie dough. 

4. True. Rhubarb contains acid 
which breaks down the starch used 
as a thickener. Acid, heat and mois- 
ture convert the starch into a sugar 
solution. By cooling the filling rapid- 
ly, this breaking down is decreased 
to some extent. 

5. True. The frying temperature is 
dependent upon richness of the 
doughnut. A rich doughnut contains 
a high percentage of sugar, eggs and 
milk. The richer the formula, the 
faster the doughnut will color up, due 
to the rapid carmelization of the 
sugars. A large doughnut will also 
require a lower temperature than a 
small doughnut in order to be thor- 
oughly cooked. 

6. False. It will not always settle 
on the bottom. Starch can be used 
in custard filling by cooking it with 
part of the milk and sugar which will 
eliminate the settling. The cooked 
starch should be cooled before it is 
added to the custard filling. 

7. True. The balance is moisture 
and mineral matter. 

8. True. By sifting part of the 
granulated sugar with the flour there 
will be more undissolved sugar par- 
ticles in the dough. When the cookies 
are placed in the oven, this undis- 
solved sugar melts, producing great- 
er spread. 

9. False. The salt content in an 
average bread dough will be about 
2%% based on the weight of the 
flour. In a bun dough it will run 
about 14% 

10. False. Both will still crust up 
in the retarding box. If the doughs 
contain the proper amount of mois- 
ture to begin with, increasing it 
would make them harder to handle 
due to being too soft and sticky. 

11. True. The grain of the bread 
is very apt to have a very coarse and 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














open cell structure. This is due to 
the dough being torn and very ragged 
while going through the machines. 

12. True. If the filling was added 
while cool or cold, it would be stiffer 
and difficult to stir into the meringue, 
causing it to break down readily. 
When the filling is added while hot, 
it also helps to set the meringue as 
it coagulates the egg whites. 

13. False. This blowing up of a 
heavy skin on the tops of sponge 
cake sheets is due to the oven having 
an excessive top heat. 

14. True. Sponge doughs have 
greater fermentation tolerance than 
straight doughs. It is not always easy 
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i the small baker to control the 
fermentation temperature or to take 
doughs on the scheduled time. 
nge doughs will give him a great- 
ieeway. 

15. False. Sinking is due to the 
character of the batter. A formula 
with a high sugar content also re- 
quires a high moisture content. Too 
soft a batter would cause the raisins 
to sink. A high leavening content and 
a number of other reasons could 
cause this difficulty. A stiffer or lean- 


er batter will help to eliminate this 


difficulty. 
16. False. Both whole wheat and 
graham flour must be 100% of the 





wheat berry. Quite often the bran 
particles in graham flour are larger 
than those in whole wheat flour 

17. False. The toasting quality of 
bread will be improved by using 6 to 
8% sugar and 6% milk solids per 
100 Ib. flour. 

18. True. After the dough is mixed 
it is fermented for about 4 to 4% hrs 
longer and then run through a brake 
and fed through a cutting machine 

19. True. The ideal procedure is to 
bake at this temperature until they 
are set. Then finish baking at about 
375°F. in order to dry them out 

20. False. The fat content in whole 
eggs is about 1014‘ 





Why 82% of America’s white bread 





is wrapped in WAXED PAPER: 


et 











Packaging masterpiece wins prizes for genuine taste-excitement! 
Bakers know appetite appeal adds more saies 
impact to lower-cost 


No wonder bakers agree it’s sound sales strategy to 
cash in big on appetite appeal. When pictured in use, 
your brand bread shows off at its tastiest golden best 
on Waxed Paper. What's more, shoppers know this 
shining, inviting, fresh-looking wrapper promises a de- 
licious loaf inside—and delivers it! But that’s not all... 


Lower Cost—Real profit potential! Records prove 
costs diminish, sales shoot up with initial wrapping in 
economical Waxed Paper. Always a ready, steady sup- 
ply available to meet every production need ! 


» Billboards Your Brand— Power-packed impact! 
Your name stands out, gets the attention that multiplies 





WAXED PAPER MERCHANDISING COUNCIL, INC. 


wrappers 


sales. Waxed Paper sharpens colors, intensifies brand 
identification in stores, at home or on the way. Result: 
impulse sales on sight, repeat sales that really add up! 


Vitamin Protection—Consumers look for, select the 
loaf that’s vitamin enriched. Waxed Paper safeguards 
added nutrition in white enriched bread for customers’ 
better health, satisfaction. They come back again— 
and again—for the loaf they like! 


Freshness Protection —That just-baked flavor and 
texture are sealed in! Bread stays fresh and delicious 
for the life of the loaf! Waxed Paper handles better, 
too. Opens easier. Folds shut, stays shut! 


Waxed Paper teams up with the experience and know-how of America’s top 
converters. Gives your product the protection and modern design packaging 
that build bigger bread business. For expert packaging help, 
see your Waxed Paper salesman today. Or write us, phone us direct. 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois » STate 2-8115 
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Claim your share of Outdoor 
with General Mills’ 


Summertime’s an opportunity to sell! Eating moves out- Industry promotions also boost summertime eating. 
doors. It’s ‘‘Let’s-take-it-easy”’ time all across America. Scheduled for July is the American Bakers Association’s 
So baked foods sales go up, because baked foods are ‘*‘Let’s Eat Outdoors’’, to be followed by the Wheat Flour 
ready-to-eat. Sales of everything, from breads, buns and Institute’s “August is Sandwich Time.” Both will gain 
rolls through cakes, cookies and pies. Get your share! nationwide publicity and support. Put up and use their 
Put General Mills’ Summer Promotion to work. merchandising materials that will work best for you. 


Act today! For your timely Summer Promotion ask your General Mills salesman or write... 





The character 
and flavor 
of your breads 


a ae and rolls 
‘TREAT YOUR FAMILY TO THEIR Favorites depend upon 


your flour 
quality 


That’s why you want 
a top-quality flour... 
to make the top-qual- 
ity breads and rolls 
your customers expect. 
General Mills Bakery 
Flours are just that— 
expertly milled from 
the choice selection of 
wheat and rye. They’ll 
produce ‘“‘full-bodied”’ 
breads and rolls that 
are silky in texture 
and flavorful every 
time. Breads and rolls 
that customers will 
buy... and buy again. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
CREAM OF RYE 
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ry 4 
Specially milled to give 
breads and rolls the cus- 
tomer-winning tang of real 
rye. 
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A famous whole wheat flour 
milled to impart all the 
flavor and aroma of whole 
wheat. 
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WASHBURN 'S 

. ° 4 GOLD MEDAL 
General Mills’ Summer Promotion shows you how. You'll <: } ; 
find a big four-color poster on “outdoor eating. There ng ' i: dais tn tiea ee 
are two and three-column newspaper ads featuring buns BD eae Lb: Promotion wide tolerance and use 
and rolls to choose from. And you’ll find a Vitality News ee | name ten eopins 
feature section jam-packed with formulas and sales idea . 
helps for merchandising baked foods for summer, 
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braska, which is rapidly 
being recognized as pro- 
ducing the best quality 
Hard Winter Wheat in the 
Nation. As soon as the fall 
planting of wheat begins 
to show above the ground 
Gooch fieldmen start their 
checking. Root growth, 
snow coverage, spring 
moisture are carefully 
charted thru the life of the 
plant. Our wheat buyers 
use this pre-harvest record 
in selecting samples from 
all sections for laboratory 
testing. 

When the big rush to market of new wheat starts, our buyers 
know just where to look for the cream of the crop. Much of 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. 
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Seuen Reason Why You'll Like 


Flours From GOOCH 


@ Wheat Selection 


The much talked about tobacco buyers have nothing on to- 
day’s flour grain buyers. They too spend years in gaining 
the knowledge necessary to become successful in their pro- 
fession. They must know the growing history of each crop 

what section each year, in the hard winter belt, produces 
the best wheat for flour milling. 


Gooch grain buyers have 
a big advantage, as their 
search for quality begins 


in our home state, Ne- 





this choice, pre-selected wheat, finds its way to our great 


elevators. Here it is stored and milled into the best of flour 


for our bakery customers. 
Wheat selection is just one of the many steps taken by Gooch 


to supply you with the best in Bakery Flour. You will know 


the value of Gooch’s seven reasons for better bread flour 
when you first use 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Sfamence FLOURS 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Speaker Tells Rocky Mountain Bakers 
To Take Mystery Out of Management 


By A. R. Fleischmann 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Fileisch- 
mann is vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc. His talk was delivered 
to the 32nd annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. held 
recently at the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


¥ ¥ 


A couple of months ago, in New 
York City, the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America held a convention that 
was widely publicized in advance as 
the first “speechless” convention in 
the association's history. 

I cannot tell you whether the elimi- 
nation of speeches made the conven- 
tion more or less interesting. I can 
only report the melancholy fact that 
it broke all existing records for at- 
tendance. 

Although some of my fellow guest 
speakers may insist that the New 
York affair was just an isolated inci- 
dent, I think they are whistling in 
the dark. I strongly suspect that the 
“speechless” ARBA convention marks 
the beginning of a trend. And since 
we all have seen how completely 
trends can eliminate public perform- 
ers—like TV comedians—I am afraid 
that it may also mark the beginning 
of the end for bakery convention 
guest speakers. 

Well, if that does happen to be the 
case, at least I have chosen the right 
neck of the woods for a farewell ap- 
pearance. Because I am sure that the 
hospitable Rocky Mountaineers who 
have been so kind to the vanishing 
buffalo and elk and antelope will be 
willing to listen to the plaintive swan 
song of a vanishing guest speaker. 

I intend to expose my fellow mem- 
bers of the managerial class. And the 
title of my expose is: “Taking the 
Mystery Out of Management.” I 
think you will all agree that that is 
a pretty intriguing title. But all it 
really means is that I am going to 
try to strip the art of management 
of its complicated and specialized 
“mech-anics” while I concentrate on 
its universal and basic “hu-raanics.” 


All Management 

In other words, I intend to talk 
about the primary function of all 
management, which is the develop- 
ment and guidance of the people we 
manage. 

This is not just my idea of the basic 
and elemental function of manage- 
ment. When I went to Webster's dic- 
tionary to find out how the verb “to 
manage” was defined I discovered 
that its first and original meaning is 
even more elementary than my defi- 
nition. 

According to Wabster, the verb “to 
manage” is taken from the French 
word “manege,” which means “a 
school for training horses.” Thus, the 
number one meaning for the verb 
“to manage” is “To train a horse 
in the manege.” 

Further down in the list of defini- 
tions, Webster does make it clear 
that the more modern meaning for 
“to manage” is to train people. Or, 
as he puts it in definition number 
three, “to guide people by careful 
treatment.” 


So that’s what I'd like to talk about 
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today, the guidance and development 
of the people you manage through 
the careful or skillful use of several 
different management techniques. 
Before we get into specifics, it 
might be helpful to point out that 
the basic rule behind these modern 
management techniques is the one 


that has served as a standard for good 
iman relations for centuries. I refer, 
to The Golden Rule 


‘perts have added are certain skills 
d techniques for applying the Gold- 


Rule in business. And no amount 
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much value unless there is a genuine 
desire to do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us. 


Another Question 

That brings up another question 
that deserves an answer before we 
go into specifics, namely: What are 
the things that people want from 
their managers and from their jobs? 
Or, to put it another way: What 
should a manager try to give the 
people he manages in order to “moti- 
vate” them? 

Well, according to all the surveys, 
he should try to give them the same 
things that he himself wants, partici- 





VITA PLUS 

WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


WHITE FUDGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 


O.B. STABILIZER 

For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 
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BROSOFT 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and dis- 
persion. Contains Mono- 
and Di-Glycerides, Lec- 
ithin and Associated 
Phosphatides (Vegeta- 
ble Emulsifier). 
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RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 





PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 

Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians 
available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 





Dallas 23, Texas San Francisco |, Calif. 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6 Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 








pation, recognition, a sense of belong- 
ing, security, a happy work climate 
ind fair treatment 
s true, of course, that wages 
nd working conditions are prime 
nsiderations in the motivation of 
yees, but experience has shown 
that these other human needs are 
s nportant. And what is more to 
int, they are needs that can 
satisfied without necessarily in- 
sing the hourly pay rate. 
Now let us look at some other spe- 
fic techniques in management “hu- 
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Plain and Self-Rising 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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Selection of New Employees: The 
first of our specific management 
techniques is the selection of new 
employees—the selection of employ- 
ees who will like the type of work 
the manager will want them to do 
and who will be able to do it. 

Even though the wartime labor 
shortage has been over for a long 
time, we still hear many a manager 
complaining that it’s just not possible 
to develop and train the type of em- 
ployee he gets nowadays. 

Maybe so. But it may also be that 
that manager is like the m‘ddle-aged 
fellow who is always complaining that 
the stairs are getting steeper, the 
blocks are getting longer and his 
glasses are getting weaker! 

In any case, since it is just not 
possible to dig up and dust off the 
type of employee he used to get, it 
might be a good idea to start using 
some of the reference records and 
qualifications tests that will enable 
him to improve the quality of the em- 
ployees he is hiring. 

Induction of New Employees: After 
an employee has been selected, he 
should go through a period of “induc- 
tion” or “orientation” — ten-dollar 
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words which mean that someone 
should see to it that he gets started 
on the right foot; that he is told ex- 
actly what he is supposed to do, why 
he is supposed to do it and where he 
fits into the company’s over-all 
scheme of things. 

I know it is not necessary to dwell 
on the importance of a well-planned 
induction program. Although a large 
number of people have learned how 
to swim by being thrown into deep, 
cold water it is not an approved prac- 
tice among swimming coaches. It is 
much more likely to scare the would- 
be swimmer for life. If, of course, it 
doesn't drown him immediately. 

Job Relations: It is sad but true 
that even employees who have been 
carefully selected and properly _in- 
ducted sometimes develop problems. 
That is why most modern manpower 
development programs have a special 
course on job relations, which is the 
handling of problems that arise be- 
tween people who work together. 

This course emphasizes the fact 
that, when dealing with personnel 
problems, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. However, 
since it is not humanly possible to 
prevent some problems from arising, 
the course a!so suggests techniques 
to use in handling them 

Before leaving this course in “hu- 
manics” it should be pointed out that 
the manager who takes the time to 
try to solve personnel problems will 
get his reward right here on earth, 
as well as in heaven. For example, 
he will get it in a much lower em- 
ployee turnover 

Basis of Experience 

I base that promise on our own 
experience at Standard Brands and 
on a vocational survey of white col- 
lar workers that was made by the 
Harvard Business School. 

According to the published report 
on this survey, in two-thirds of 4,500 
cases where employees were either 
denied promotion or let go it was 
because they were unable to get along 
with people 

Just think of that for a minute: 
3,000 out of 4500 workers unsatis- 
factory or unemployed—not because 
of laziness, stupidity or inability to 
handle the job. but because of in- 
ability to get along with people. 

Although all of our management 
techniques have practical applications 
and rewards some are more obvious- 
ly practical than others. 

Work Simplification: This applies 
to the management technique called 
work simplification which can be used 
by all supervisory personnel, but is 
especially helpful to those in pro- 
duction and administration. 

The keynote of this course is the 
promise that there is always an 
easier way. To help managers and 
supervisors in their never-ending 
search for that “easier way” they 
study work distribution and flow proc- 
ess charts and the basic principles 
of motion economv. However, they are 
frequent'y reminded that they must 
never lose sight of management “hu- 
manics” in their search for greater 
efficiency. 

Meeting Leadership: One of the 
most interesting and exciting of the 
management techniques being taught 
nowadays is meeting leadership, how 
to lead a meeting of the employees 
you are trying to develop and guide. 

This particular skill has been wel- 
comed with great enthusiasm by 
managers and supervisors in all 
types of business, probably because 
they were at least subconsciously 
aware of the enormous amount of 
time and good will wasted in old- 


A. R. Fleischmann 


fashioned lecture-type meetings where 
nobody talked but the boss. 

Another reason for management's 
preference for the so-called ‘“‘confer- 
ence type” meeting is that the tech- 
nique of getting group participation 
is as simple as it is successful, especi- 
ally when compared with the pains- 
taking rehearsals required for a 
lecture-type meeting. 

Incidentally, this business of giving 
individual members of the meeting 
a chance to express their views and 
speak their pieces is an excellent 
example of the point I tried to make 
when I said that modern human re- 
lations are largely based on the 
Golden Rule. 

Communication: Communication is 
the most fashionable of the modern 
management techniques, the one most 
frequently discussed in business mag- 
azines. By this is meant, of course, 
the establishment of two-way com- 
munication between management and 
employees, the type of communica- 
tion that leads to mutual understand- 
ing and coordinated action 

Communication between 
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human 
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Good Bread 
is the product of. >. 





perfect fermentation 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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beings is such an enormously broad 
ind complicated subject that the 
simple management techniques so far 
leveloped have barely scratched the 
irface. By the same token, it is 
felt that development of more effec- 
ve systems of communication holds 
the promise of wonderfully worth- 
hile rewards in better management- 
nployee understanding 
How To Train: The most impor- 
nt and basic of all management 








techniques is how to train. And here 
re nine good reasons why: 1. The 
trait instructor organizes the in- 

mation he wants to give in @ se- 
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quence that will seem clear and logi- 
cal to the person he is training. The 
untrained instructor, on the other 
hand, is apt to teach the job in the 
order in which he would perform it, 
without regard to whether or not 
that order is confusing to the new 
man. 

2. The trained instructor breaks 
his units of information into bite- 
size pieces the learner can handle. 
The untrained instructor is apt to 
think of his work in larger units 
than the learner can swallow. 

3. The trained instructor teaches 
every step in the entire operation. 


The untrained instructor frequently 
forgets to mention important con- 
necting links in the over-all opera- 
tion. 

4. The trained instructor stresses 
the points that can make or break 
the beginner’s job performance. The 
untrained instructor stresses the 
points that seem important to him. 

5. The trained instructor always 
explains why a thing is done a cer- 
tain way. The untrained instructor 
usually concentrates on “how” and 
regards “why” as unimportant. 

6. The trained instructor knows 
that it takes time and patience to 
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teach an employee. The untrained 
instructor is used to doing the job 
quickly so he mistakenly assumes 
it can be taught quickly. 

7. The trained instructor has learn- 
ed to use the right word to convey 
his thought. The untrained instructor 
frequently uses words that confuse 
rather than explain. 

8. The trained instructor takes 
time to prepare himself before in- 
structing. The untrained instructor 
may not have a clear idea of the 
exact number of steps in the oper- 
ation. He is apt to back-track, to 
forget things he wanted to say, to 
get the order of steps all mixed up. 

9. And possibly most important, 
the trained instructor establishes and 
maintains good relations with the 
learner. The untrained instructor con- 
centrates on the job and forgets the 
man who is learning how to do the 
job. 


Those are the nine reasons why 
managers and supervisors should 
take the time to learn how to train. 
And here are the four simple steps 
to follow when training an employee. 
As we shall see, they are simple 
steps but they are not easy. 


1. Prepare the employee for in- 
structions. Put him at ease, explain 
the job and its importance, get him 
interested in learning the job. 


2. Present the job, explain and 
demonstrate one step at a time. Tell 
why and how. Stress key points 
Instruct clearly and patiently. Give 
everything you will want back, but 
no more. 


3. Tryout performance, have him 
do the job. Have him tell why and 
how, and stress key points. Correct 
errors and omissions as he makes 
them. Encourage him, get back every- 
thing you gave him in Step 2. Con- 
tinue until you know he knows. 

4. Follow through, put him on his 
own. Encourage questions. Check 
frequently. Let him know how he 
is doing. 

As I said a moment ago, those four 
steps are short and simple, but they 
are not easy. It takes plenty of time 
and perseverance to put them into 
practice. However, whenever a man- 
ager is tempted to short-cut or skip 
his training responsibilities he should 
try to remember the ancient oriental 
adage which says, “If the Learner 
Hasn't Learned the Trainer Hasn't 
Taught!” Yes, it takes a lot of effort 
to learn all the other management 
“hu-manics” we have been talking 
about, such as selection of new em- 
ployees, induction of new employees, 
job relations, work simplification, 
meeting leadership and communica- 
tions. 

There is no question, however, but 
the man who learns to use these 
tested techniques will reap a rich 
reward. For he will have taken the 
mystery out of management. 

Even more satisfying, in the long 
run, will be the knowledge that he 
has played a vital part in the growth 
and development of those who were 
placed in his charge. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GOLF OUTING 
MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual Min- 

nesota Bakers Assn.-allied trades golf 
tournament and play day will be held 
at the Golden Valley Golf Club Tues- 
day, Aug. 5, according to J. M. Long, 
MBA secretary. Under the chairman- 
ship of Aaron Petersen, a general 
committee met recently to plan din- 
ner arangements, prizes, special 
events, tickets and marking up of 
foursomes for the tournament and 
play day. 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 
greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 
has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 


- sh . .. when to buy it. And with the tremendous 
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reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 
have to settle for second best. Give us a call 
next time. You give your formulas every break 
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when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling of fine flours 
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RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 










By Henry H. Favor 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Favor is 
with R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New 
York, N.Y. His address was delivered 
before the recent 34th annual meet- 
ing of the American Soc‘ety of Bak- 
ery Engineers held in Chicago, 


Iw i like to start with a basic 
nent that baking is just one 
ur country’s gigantic food 
y, and this whole industry has 
science rather than an art 

ier we like it or not 
W s bakery engineers, are de- 
d ul by our employers to 
icts coming out of our 
s od that the consumer will 
in preference to all the 
ds ell offered to replace 
é r é e food industry has 
ie tremendous improvements in its 
ts over the past few years by 


itific knowledge to every 
preparation, packaging, 
tribution. The baking industr) 
is done well, too, in this respect, 
still many unsolved 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
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Use of Emulsifiers and Inverts 
In Cake Batters, Buttercreams 


problems that must be licked if our 
industry is to hold its share of space 
in the consumer’s stomach. 

We, therefore, must be well aware 
of every scientific development that 
has helped any food industry so that 
we may adapt it to cur own when- 
ever feasible. It isn’t necessary that 
you, as bakery engineers, understand 
everything that the research chem- 
talk about. But you must be 
familiar with the basic language of 
baking chemistry. Our industry, like 
ill others, is changing by leaps and 
bounds, and it will leave behind those 
of us who cannot keep up the pace. 

As you have probably noticed, the 
title of my paper, “Emulsifiers and 
Inverts in Cake Batters, Butter- 
creams, etc.”’ covers a lot of territory. 
I have never attempted to write a 
textbook, but I am sure a good one 
could be written on this subject alone. 
Many of the newer ingredients of- 
fered to bakers these Cays are based 
on the action of emulsifiers, or on 
some type of humectant like the in- 
verts, so I am sure it will be worth 
your time if I review the subject and 
bring you up-to-date on what you 
may expect to gain by using these 
newer cake ingredients. 

To bring some order into this dis- 
cussion, I will divide it into sections 
covering cakes and icings and into 
subsections dealing with the effects 
of emulsifiers and inverts upon each 
of these. Some duplication may result 
from this, since both ingredients may 
have some of the same effects, but 
I am sure it will help you follow me 
more easily. 


Background of Emulsifiers 


Emulsifiers in cake are as old as 
cake itself, since egg yolk, among 


ists 
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the shortening well enough. 
2. Does it have whipping power? 
cake volume. 


not been emulsified properly. 





When Buying Cake Emulsifiers Ask Yourself 


1. Does it produce glossy batters? If it does not, it is not dispersing 


° 


3. Does it impart good stability to the batter? If not, the batter has 


4. Does it make a fine grained, uniform cell size and extra good volume 
cake? If not, you are wasting your money. 
5. Does it produce a nice, tender-eating cake with no off flavors or 
odors? If not, it is a poorly made material. 
6. Does the cake containing it have much better shelf life than others? 
The better emulsifiers make cakes with exceptional keeping qualities 









If not, you will fail to get as good 








other things, is a fine cake emulsi- 
fier. I once attempted to make an 
egg-less cake for a friend whose 
young daughter was allergic to eggs 
and soon learned how important the 
ecg was to cake manufacture. Emul- 


sifiers have sometimes been accused 


of be'ng egg substitutes, but I can 
essure you that the future of the 
egg-less cake is very dim indeed. 


One of the more significant tech- 
nological improvements in cake man- 
ufacture has been development of the 
modern cake shortening, and I be- 
lieve that a good share of its success 
has been due to the emulsifier it cun- 


tains. Mono and diglycerides which 
are, in reality, only modified short- 
enings themselves, when added to 


shortenings, disverse the fat and air 
bubbles in a cake batter so rapidly 
and s>) much more thoroughly that 
richer and lighter cakes can be made 
with much less time and trouble. 
Cake batters are emulsions, and 
emulsions are intimate dispersions of 
fat and water. The more intimate the 
dispersicn the better is the emulsion, 
whether it is a salad dressing, a face 
cream, or a cake batter. Fine parti- 
cles of fat and air in the batter pro- 
duce large, fine grained cakes, where- 
as large pieces of fat produce holes. 





















Large air bubbles escape from the 
batter before it has a chance to set 
up in the baking, and so leave a poor- 
ly aerated batter that makes a small 
cake. 

You probably all use some type of 
emulsifying shortening in your cakes 
The improvement in the structure 
and eating quality cf cakes made 
from it are familiar to you all 

If the production of a good cake 


batter emulsion were all that was 
needed to make the perfect cake, 
emulsifier research could have 
stopped right there. However, few 
bakers seem satisfied that they are 
making the perfect cake, and even 


those who think their cakes are just 
right would like to turn them out 
faster or easier, or less expensively 
And so research goes on. 
One of the weaknesses of the mono 
and diglyceride emutsifiers is that 
they hold down the volume of a cake 
batter. In other words, one cannot 
stir in air bubbles as fast. 
Some other emulsifiers, however, 
serve as good whipping agents and 
build up the volume of the batte 
very rapidly. The polyoxyethylene 
sorbitan esters have this character- 
istic, and since they have been so 
(Turn to EMULSIFIERS, page 358 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 





New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 4149—Film 
For Wrapping 


Conolex” is Continental Can Co.’s 
trademark for extruded linear polye- 
thylene film, a packaging material 
for which, its manufacturers say, the 
baking industry presents one of the 
best potential markets. Being linear 

with a close packed crystalline 
molecular structure—‘“Conolex” is 
claimed to have greater barrier pro- 
perties for moisture, oxygen, grease 
and oil than conventional polyethy- 

e or most grades of cellophane. 
or more information, make a check 
mark before No. 4149 on the cou- 
pon elsewhere on these pages, clip the 
coupon and mail it to this publication. 


No. 4150—Compact 
Pneumatie Control 
For 


trol, a 


r 
en 


7} 


temperature or pressure con- 

new indicating controller, 
called the USG “Pilot,” is now in 
volume production at the U.S. gauge 
division of American Machine and 
Metals, Inc. The unit is designed to 
meet industry’s needs for a compact, 
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4147—Wrapping Machine 
4148—Portable Drum 
4149—Wrapping Film 
4150—Pneumatic Control 
4151—Depanning Comp 
4152—Freezer 
4153—Conditioner 
4154—Sweetener 





Others (list numbers) 
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COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT 


Send me information on the items marked: 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 





For 
liquid 


controller. 
such as 

pressure or flow, 
specific gravity, mechanical motion, 


low-cost pneumatic 
process variables 
level, differential 


force or tension, U.S. gauge pro- 
vides its design services in adaption 
of the controller. Basically, the unit 
can be used to measure and control 
any variable which can be trans- 
lated into rotary or linear motion. 
For details, check No. 4150 and mail 
the coupon. 


No. 4151—Bakers De- 
panning Compound 


A new cake depanning compound 
which may also be used for the re- 
lease of other baked foods has been 
developed especially for the retail 
trade by the Max Ams Co. Known 
as “Cakeze,” the new pan grease 
will be packaged in 40 lb. pails for 
retail bakers and other bakeries in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, cafeter- 
ias and institutions. “Cakeze” is said 
to give immediate release without 
crippling, carbonization of pans or 
off-odor to finished products. The 
release agent is easily applied by 
hand and requires minimum storage 
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space. Pre-mixing or other advance 
preparations are not necessary. For 
details, check No. 4151 and mail 
coupon to this publication. 





No. 4147—Speedy 
Wrapping Machine 


“weld- 
sealing” unsupported polyethylene and 
other soft plastic films in speeds up 
to 75 packages a min. has been de- 
veloped by Battle Creek Packaging 


A wrapping machine for 


Machines, Inc. The machine is the 
result of a three-year research and 
development program, and can be 
furnished with either end or under- 
neath fold and a variety of attach- 
ments. Check No. 4147 and mail the 
coupon to this magazine and details 
will be sent. 


No. 4152—Freezer. 
Refrigerator Unit 


Victory Metal Mfg. Corp. has intro- 
duced a stainless steel, dual tempera- 
ture self-contained refrigerator. It fea- 
tures a 16 cu.ft. normal temperature 
refrigerator and a 16 cu. ft. freezer 
with interchangeable interiors adjust- 
able or one-inch centers to take any 
combination of bakers pan slides or 
stationary or pull-out shelves and re- 
frigerated drawers. Interior accessor- 
ies can be changed in minutes without 
tools. Of 100% all-metal construction, 
the unit is automatically self-defrost- 
ing. It has a sanitary wipe-out bottom, 
automatic interior lighting, built-in 
cylinder locks and heavy die-cast han- 
dies on all doors. Details will be 
furnished; check No. 4152 on the 
coupon to this magazine. 


and mail 
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No. 4148—Portable 
Drum Dumper 


A portable dumping lifter for hand- 
ling drums and other cylindrical ob- 
jects has been introduced by the 
special products division of Colson 
Corp. With 360° rotation and 90° 
tilt, this unit is designed to solve 
problems in handling of drums in 
the baking industry. This model can 
grab, lift and dump drums of up 
to 55 gal. and will lift rolls of up 
to 1,000 Ib. It is especially suited 
for unloading from trucks and 
double and triple-decking for stor- 
age. It will carry objects to process- 
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ing, dump their contents and return 
the container to storage for other 
disposition. Details are available, 
mark No. 4148 and mail the coupon 
to this magazine. 


No. 4153—Dough 
Conditioner 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., is now dis- 
tributing Do-Con, a pre-scaled dough 
conditioner is soluble envelopes. The 
distributors claim that Do-Con will 
afford greater simplicity, less hand- 
ling and storage over bulk dough 
conditioners in addition to giving 
equal performance. The conditioner 
is reportedly a powerful, but safe, 
stable oxidizing type for drier ma- 
chining of yeast raised doughs. Do- 
Con comes in standard 18 Ib. con- 
tainers. For details, check No. 4153 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 





No. 4155—Liquid 
Converter 


A Crown plasticizing machine that 
converts liquid hydrogenated veget- 
able oil to solid shortening ata rate of 
600 to 800 pounds an hour is now 
available through Flow Equipment 
Corp., liquid automation equipment 
contractors. The new unit operates 
with freon and eliminates the use 
of a brine tank and nitrogen blanket. 
Constructed of stainless steel exter- 
nally as well as internally, the plas- 
ticizer meets sanitary codes. It is 


capable of producing emulsified or 
bakers’ margarine as well as solid 
shortening through addition of the 
proper ingredients. Actual size is 
63-in. high, 68-in. long and 27-in. 
wide. 


Complete information is available 
on request. Simply mail the coupon, 
requesting No. 4155. 


No. 4154—Booklet 
On Sweeteners 


A new 12-page booklet, “Corn 
Sweeteners for Frozen Desserts,” is 
offered by Corn Products Sales Co. 
Attractively printed in two colors, 
with full color cover, the booklet is 
intended as a guide to the effective 
use of corn sweeteners. While pre- 
pared especially for producers of ice 
cream much of the information it 
contains is of interest to bakers and 
other food processors. Just marking 
No. 4154 and mailing the coupon will 
bring the booklet. 


No. 4156—Build 
Salt Dispensing Bin 


Morton Salt Co. has available a 
four-page folder with diagrams show- 
ing in detail how to construct a 
sanitary storage and dispensing bin 
for bakers’ salt. The bin is designed 
to use bottom salt first, eliminating 
accumulations of old salt with foreign 
materials. Constructed of stainless 
steel, the bin can be quickly washed 
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and sterilized. When fully loaded, the 
gate end tips upward. Salt can be 
loosened for free flowing by simply 
pushing the gate end down against 
the breaking or jolting bar. The bin 
may be tipped back easily and 
blocked, lowering the height at which 
new bags must be lifted during load- 
ing. The pamphlet also includes a 
full page of handy instructions on 
proper storage of salt. For copies 
of this bulletin, mark No. 4156 and 
mail coupon to this magazine. 


No. 4157—Pneumatic 
Handling Systems 


The three basic pneumatic hand- 
ling systems for safe, sanitary and 
speedy moving of dry bulk materials 
are illustrated in a new bulletin now 
available from The Fuller Co. This 
eight page bulletin, reprinted from 
a technical report, includes block dia- 
grams depicting the relationship of 
equipment components for straight 
vacuum, straight pressure and com- 
bination pull-push pneumatic hand- 
ling systems. Text material offers 
case histories of installation, capaci- 
ties, efficiency and economy in repre- 
sentative industries. Five photographs 
show various pieces of equipment, in- 
cluding a two-way gate, a remote con- 
trol panel, a receiving filter, an ex- 


haust blower and a dust collector. 
Also included is a table of typical 
materials conveyed in pneumatic 


handling systems. Check No. 4157 and 
mail the coupon. 


No. 4158—Thickener 
For Pie Fillings 


An improved thickener said to 
offer exceptional stability, neutral 
taste and excellent clarity is now 
available to food processors from 


National Starch Products, Inc. Mar- 
keted as Col-Flo 67, the new corn 
starch material is especially suitable 
for prepared pie fillings. Col-Flo 67 
is an improved and modified version 
of National's standard Col-Flo. The 
new material, manufactured by a 
unique process which permits close 
control of inherent properties, does 
not retrograde and is heavy in body. 
Virtually tasteless, Col-Flo 67 does 
not alter or influence the taste of 
any food product into which it is in- 
corporated, say the manufacturers. 
Mailing the coupon and requesting 
No. 4158 will bring additional infor- 
mation. 


No. 4159—Splicer 
Speeds Wrapping 


A fully automatic web splicer has 
been developed by Butler Automatic 
Machine, Inc., at the request of high 
volume packagers to eliminate down- 
time due to roll changes. This unit 
integrates with overwrap machines 
and splices a new roll of wrapping 
material to the used roll at the last 
full printed panel automatically in 
registration, without an operator and 
without stopping the wrapping ma- 
chine. Check No. 4159 on the coupon, 
if interested, and mail it to this 
publication. Details will be forwarded. 


No. 4160—W ashable 
Cake Dummies 


Glo-Brite Products, Inc., manu- 
factures washable styrofoam plastic 
cake dummies for bakers. The sugar- 
like surface of the plastic can be 
iced for display, used, then washed 
and re-iced for a fresh, new display. 
The dummies come in tiers which 
can be separated to change the shapes 
for varied types of cakes. For further 
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information, send for No. 4160, mail- 
ing the coupon to this publication. 


No. 4162—Portable 
Mixer-Pump 


A portable industrial mixer and 
pump is now in production by Led 
Ballast, Inc. The unit will pump all 
types of fine powders, such as flour, 
baking soda and starch. It will also 
mix and pump fluid materials such 
as heavy slurries. The pump operates 
on a source of air pressure and has 
no working parts to wear out. Built 
in two sizes, it provides the No. 100 
model with a material capacity of 2 
cu. ft. and the No. 600 which has 
a capacity of 8 cu. ft. No auxiliary 
blowers are necessary. The pump is 
said to operate on 10 to 30 lb. mini- 
mum air pressure to as high as 35 Ib. 
It has a semi-continuous cycle with 
non-pulsating pressure and delivery. 
The average rate of flow of most 
powdered materials through the pump 
is 100 lb. a min. For details, check 
off No. 4162 and mail the coupon 
to this magazine. 


No. 4163—Paint 
Removal Tips 


Four methods of removing paint 
are described in a new booklet pub- 
lished by Oakite Products, Inc. The 


booklet first describes 12 different 
paint stripping compounds. It then 


discusses the Oakite Hot-Flow-On 
method of stripping, consisting of 
flowing stripping solution through a 
perforated pipe rake or shower-head. 
The second method discussed is tank 
immersion, in which the part to be 
stripped is soaked in a tank of strip- 
ping solution. Third is the steam gun 
method in which steam is combined 
with the stripper and flowed on the 
surface through a steam gun. Brush- 
ing is the fourth method; stripper 
is brushed on, allowed to soak and 
rinsed off. When mailing the coupon, 
request No. 4163. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No, 2697—-Baking package promo- 
tion, Messing and Pechter Bakeries, 
Inc. 

No. 4098—Roll-type dough cutter, 
Allen Sales Co. 

No. 4099—Bag packer, 
ternational Corp. 

No. 4100—Vertical dough mixer, 
Triumph Co. 

No. 4101—Flour cleaning machine, 
Advance Flour Machine Co. 

No. 4102—Display refrigerator, 
Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

No. 4103—Muffin frame, 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4104—Display rack, J. B. Dove 
& Sons, Inc. 

No. 4105—Vacuum 
Atwood Co. 

No. 4106—Conveyor apron, Robert 
A. Main & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4107—Mixer bulletin, J. H. Day 
Co. 

No. 4108—Freezer units, Nor-Lake, 
Inc. 

No. 4109 — Enrobing attachments 
for cakes and doughnuts, Basic Foods 
Sales Corp. 

No. 4110—Rings for special cakes, 
Marlin Toy Co. 

No. 4111—Pan coater, J. H. Day 
Co. 

No. 4112—Article on flour weigh- 
ing, Richardson Scale Co. 

No, 4118—Wire storage basket, 


Errich In- 


Chicago 


hose, Durkee- 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 4114—Horizontal mixer, Rapids 
Machinery Co. 

No. 4115—C orn products booklet, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc 

No. 4116—New refrigerator, Foster 
Refrigerator Corp. 

No. 4117—Baked foods rack, Mid- 
West Metallic Products, Inc. 

No. 4118—Two-way display 
Lern, Inc. 

No. 4119—Im proved 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 4120—Indoor steam cleaner, 
Automatic Steam Products Corp 


case, 


turntable 
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No. 4121—F loor cleaning machines, 
Premier Co. 
No. 4122—Imprinting 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc 
No. 4123—Soluble 
Dow Chemical Co 

No. 4124—Parmphlet on bread cool- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capito! 
Products Corp 

No. 4125—Labels for 
Pollock Paper Corp 

No, 4126—Foil-wrapped bread 

No. 4127—F aster sign painting 
Morgan Sign Machine Co 

No. 4128—Bread pan greaser, Mal- 
let & Co., Inc 


attachment, 


gums booklet, 


end wraps 
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Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
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Roche guarantees it. 





Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 


each Roche square 


wafer with 
this warranty 
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tested for safety, are quite 
a whipping 
s desirable. These emulsifiers 
etter when dispersed in water 

dissolved in shortening, 
renerally used as_ white, 
water and ester pastes which are 


as a separate in- 


ully used wherever 


in formula are not 
ir use, but some 
ge in m procecure is usual- 
beneficial. For instance, all the dry 
rredients and the emulsifier may 
nixed with just enough liquid to 





reak up the lumps, then the rest ol 
the liquid is added and the mass 
eaten to a specific gravity of around 
7 Then th eggs ire added and 
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just beaten to a hcmogeneous mix- 
ture. Such a procedure is s'mple and 
time-saving and produces a smooth, 
glossy, light batter which will result 
in a fine grained, tender cake of ex- 
cellent volume, eating quality, and 
shelf-life. 


Specific Gravity 

At this point I would like to di- 
egress and put in a good word for 
specific gravity. The specific gravity 
of a batter is simply the ratio of the 
weight of a given volume of batter 
to the weight of the same volume of 
water. If it is 1.0, the batter weighs 
as much as the water. If it is .50, the 
batter weighs one-half as much, and 
so forth. You will produce much more 
uniform cakes in your bakery if you 
will mix your batters to a certain 
specific gravity than if ycu mix them 
a certain number of minutes. If your 
plant is not already using specific 
eravity to determine when each batch 
of cake batter is properly mixed, 

ok into it. You will be amazed at 
the improvement it will make in the 
iniformity of your cake production. 

Another interesting development in 
cake technology has been the devel- 
opment of cakes made with liqu‘d oils 
instead of shortening. Of course, we 
have always been able to add oil to 
a sponge batter or to make a chiffon 
type cake if we took enough pains in 
its preparation, but oil in other types 
just would not cream up light enough 
to make a light cake. The advent of 
the whipping type cmulsifier, how- 
ever, gave us the tool to lick the 
problem. With this type of emulsifier 
in the formula everything but the 
hortening is whipped up at once and 
the oil or liquid shortening streamed 
in at the end. Pound cakes, layers, 
loaves and all such types then come 
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out with fine uniform grain, excel- 
lent volume, a somewhat different 
eating quality which consumers seem 
to like, and a wonderful keeping qual- 
ity which both bakers and consumers 
appreciate. 

The trend toward bulk handling of 
cake ingredients and the recent in- 
terest in the nutritional value of 
vegetable oils will undoubtedly gen- 
erate much more research on this 
type of cake, and you will do well to 
keep abreast of developments as they 
are announced. 

Those of you with the larger cake 
plants are probably using or consid- 
ering continuous cake mixers. These 
are often sold with an extra dividend 
because they are claimed to do the 
same job as emulsifiers and thus elim- 
inate one expensive ingredient. There 
is no doubt that continuous cake mix- 
ers will whip a batter to any light- 
ness desired just by turning the pro- 
per valves, but they cannot affect 
the surface tension of the fat and 
liquids in the batter, and a few tests 
will generally demonstrate that the 
addition of a little emuls fier will 
make a better eating and keeping 
cake than one without it. My own 
experience has been that one, two, 
r even three per cent (flour basis) 
of a good whipping emulsifier in the 
formula will more than pay its way 
in improved eating and keeping qual- 
ity 

The whipping emulsifiers also fit in 
very nicely for sponge cakes and 
jelly rolls. In this case, there is no 
fat to emulsify, but the whipping 
power of whole eggs does need forti- 
fication and the use of a few percents 
of whipping emuls fier permits you to 
use a one-stage mix. Just dump 
everything in the formula into the 
mixing bowl and whip it up to a 
specific gravity of about .50. The cake 
produced will have excellent volume 
with a fine uniform grain and more 
tender eating quality than conven- 
tional hot sponges. These cakes keep 
exceptionally well and make a nice 
new line since they are quite different 
than either conventional sponges or 
shortening cakes. 

Still other types of emulsifiers 
available for cake work are the di- 
acetyl tartaric acid and the lacty!] 
esters of the monoglycerides. Each 
has some strong point as claimed by 
its manufacturer, but the controlling 
factor as far as the baker goes is 
whether it makes the kind of cake 
that his customers like best. Survey 
the field to your heart's content, but 
make your selection on the basis of 
performance rather than price if you 
really want your money’s worth 

Inverts are no strangers to cak 
batters either, since the first cakes 
were undoubtedly made w'th hone: 
and honey is a mixture of invert 
sugars. Modern cake technology uses 
inverts such as glucose, invert sy rups, 
end mixtures of these to improve the 
moisture retaining properties of cakes 
and thus improve their eating and 
keeping properties. Sorbitol and gly- 
corine also fit in the same category 
as the inverts and you will often 
find that a mixture of several of these 
adjuncts will produce results unob- 
tainable with any one alone. The 
best general rule of thumb to follow 
that I know is to replace 15% of the 
granulated sugar in your formula 
with 5% glucose, 5% invert syrup 
and 5% sorbitol. The replacement 
will often show you what you can 
expect from these types of ingred- 
ients. Look for a mo‘ster crumb, 
darker crust color, and better keep- 
ing quality. 

If this ratio produces a darker 
crust color than you like, increase 
the sorbitol and decrease the invert 
syrup, since sorbitol does not pro- 
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duce a darker crust color but still has 
the humectant quality you are look- 
ing for. 


Technical Reasons 


The technical recsons for using 
such products are rather straight- 
forward and uncomplicated. Mixtures 
of inverts and granulated sugar do 
not crystallize as readily and, there- 
fore, stay soft longer. Then, too, the 
humectant or water holding capacity 
of inverts is well known, and any- 
thing that keeps a bakery product 
from drying out will naturally keep 
it soft and palatable longer 

Buttercreams and other icings con- 
taining fat are emulsions, too, and, 
therefore, usually respond to the ad- 
dition of emulsifiers. Emulsifying type 
shortenings are quite generally used 
in buttercreams because the mono- 
elyceride emulsifier in them reduces 
surface tensions and allows the liq- 
uids used to be more intimately ds 
persed in the shortening. This results 
in a smoother, glossier icing that will 
stand up longer under storage. 

Emulsifiers with whipping prope! 
ties have a more limited use in but 
tercreams since one is generally not 
looking for a light, fluffy product 
However, they are the ready answet 
when one does want to increase icins 
volume quickly 

Although emulsifiers do contribute 
to icing stability, they have an en- 
tirely different mode of action than 
the vegetable gum type stabilizer 
and should not be expected to replac¢ 
them 

The use of inverts in buttercreams 
is well known ane the properties 
which they impart are much the 
same as those listed for cakes. Con- 
siderable care must be exercised in 
using them, however, as they tend to 
make icings sticky. Levels of 5 or 
10% of the total sugar will keep an 
icing from drying out so fast, make 
it softer and more flexible, and give 
it a better gloss. Candy and icing 
really belong to the same class of 
foods, so their technology is much 
the same. The candy manufacturer 
knows that a mixture of several dil- 
ferent types of sugars will not crys- 
tallize out as fast as simple mixtures 
of two or more. He uses complex 
blends of sugars to get the creams 
smooth, soft fillings his customers 
vant and we will do well to follow 
his example 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Iec. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, ag od we 65 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR | 
THE WILLIS NORTON | 
wit, KANSAS | 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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*Trademark U.S. Pat. No. 2,483,651. Other Patents Pending, 
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A VEXTRAM FORMULA FOR 
EVERY ENRICHMENT NEED 


VextraM, the original starch-base pre-mix, en- 
riches your flour, macaroni products, corn meal 
and grits to Government Standards with maxi- 
mum uniformity, minimum cost. 


Free flowing, uniformly fed and dispersed, 
VextraM contains the original combination of 
starch base carriers, thereby reducing ash content 
to a minimum. The finer, more uniform particle 
size of ingredients and carriers in VextraM pro- 
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vides more uniform enrichment. And stability of 
vitamins is assured by VextraM’s pH control. 


STERWIN OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED 
UNIFORMITY IN FLOUR TREATMENT 


For flour treated exactly as you want it, look to 
Sterwin's complete, modern flour service: Hy-Kure*, 
revolutionary new way of maturing and bleaching 
flour; Sterwin Chlorinator, for accurate metering of 
the most minute quantities of chlorine; Oxylite®, 
Sterwin Flour Bleach . . . double checked for power 
and performance and VextraM Enrichment Mixture. 








ANN ENRICHMENT IS OUR BUSINESS 





Get full information and prices...See your Sterwin technically-trained 
representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: 









Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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J. Roy 


F. Smith, 
should contact Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 


registrar at FSU, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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TRUSTEES MEET—Pictured are trustees of the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion University Fund, Inc., whose organization has provided nearly $100,000 
for scholarships and laboratory equipment for the baking science and manage- 
ment school at Florida State University since the school was established 
in 1950. The four-year course at FSU is the only one in the U.S. 
a degree in baking science and management. Trustees are hoping that bakers 
and allied firms will cooperate to provide a record enrollment when the new 
term begins in September. Trustees are, left to right, E. J. Derst, Jr., Derst 
taking Co., Savannah, Ga.; Benson L. Skelton, president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., Inc. and secretary of SBA University Fund, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala.; Sanford V. Epps, presi- 
dent of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. and chairman of the board 
of trustees; G. G. Grant, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Thomas 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Those interested in enrolling 
director of the school, or Charles Walker, 


offering 








{ **DIAMOND D” 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


oratory Control 
I ntana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

































GIBRALTAR 


Flour 





Elected President 


LOS ANGELES — Anne K. Carr, 
assistant to the advertising manager 
of Interstate Bakeries Corp., was re- 
cently elected president of Los An- 
geles Advertising Women’s Club for 
a term of one year. 

Positions held by Miss Carr since 
joining Interstate in 1944 include as- 
sistant office manager at the Kansas 
City bread plant and cost control 
clerk at the Los Angeles division of- 
fice. She has served at her present 
position in Los Angeles since 1951 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff uo 


Kite’ 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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@ Paul Hudson, manéger of engineer- 
ing for C. J. Patterson Co. the past 
five years, has been named director 
of manufacturing, 
Robert M. Patter- 
son, president, has 
announced. In his 
new post, Mr 
Hudson will direct 
production, en gi- 
neering and tech- 
nical departments 
of the company’s 
14 bakeries 
He succeeds Henry 
Weiche, who has 
taken over man- 
agement of the Patterson Co.'s Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., operations. A native of 
Topeka, Mr. Hudson attended Kansas 
State College and was graduated as a 
mechanical engineer. As manager of 
engineering, he was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the design, con- 
struction and equipping of two new 
plants opened by the company this 
year at Phoenix and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 





Paul Hudson 


@M. E. Peck has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of National 
Laboratories, Inc., subsidiary of Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., it was an- 
nounced by Lisle C. Van Nest, presi- 
dent of National Laboratories 


@ Stanley G. Ellis, assistant to the 
sales manager of the bakery pack- 
aging division of Marathon, a divi- 
sion of American Can Co., has been 
elected chairman of the steering 
committee of the Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council 


@ The appointment of Cary A. Mar- 
shall as controller of Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers has been an- 
nounced by L. H. Fortin, president 
A graduate of the University of 
Southern California’s College of 
Commerce, Mr. Marshall has been 
general office manager for two years 
Active in business organizations, he 
is past director of the National As- 
sociation of Accountants and served 
on the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


@ Theodore F. Freed, vice president 
of Capitol Products Corp. and divi- 
sional operations manager of its 
Read Standard 
Division, complet- 
ed 40 years of 
company service in 
June. Mr. Freed is 
also president of 
the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Since his 
initial start with 
Read Standard 
in 1918 as a drafts- 
man, he has devel- 
oped a background 
of industrial engineering and manu- 
facturing experience used to advan- 
tage in developing equipment for the 
bakery and chemical processing in- 
dustries. He was named chief engi- 
neer in 1827 and vice president in 
charge of sales three years later. He 
was vice president and treasurer from 
1934 to 1945, executive vice president 
in 1945, and vice president and gen- 


Theodore F. Freed 





TRADE 
ULSE 


eral manager of Read Standard’s 
main plant in York, Pa., in charge 
of the bakery-chemical equipment di- 
vision in 1947, a position he still 
holds. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers 
the Bakers Club of Chicago and the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 












































@ William J. Scarlett has been named 
general manager of Lee Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., it has been announced 
by J. Munson Lee, president. M: 
Scarlett succeeds George H. Tay, Sr., 
vice president and general manager 
since Lee Metal Products was found- 
ed in 1928. Mr. Tay is retiring from 
active duty due to ill health, how- 
ever he will retain his title of vice 
president and will be 
consultant. Mr. Scarlett was formerly 
associated with Wallace & Tiernar 
Inc. 


@ Two sales executives 
promoted by Corn Products Sales Co 
to provide increased service for the 
company’s growing southern markets 
Fred C. Hassman, Jr., has been 
named to the newly-created position 
of assistant southern division man- 
Clifford M. Jennewein replaces 
him as manager of the Memphis 
branch office, according to A. N. 
McFarlane, president 


available as a 


have beer 


ager 


@ James L. Lothian was recently ap- 
pointed copy chief at Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Lothian was previously 
associated with the Los Angeles of 


fice of Atherton, Mogge, Privett 
where he was copy director fron 
1954 to 1958, and Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. where he was a writer from 1950 
to 1954 

@ Udell C. Young, a vice president 


of General Foods Corp., has beet 
elected to the board 
Arnold Bakers, Inc 
N.Y 
@ Frank W. Julsen, Chicago adver- 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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Which kinds of bakeries 
can change most profitably 
to dry yeast? 





America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


The larger your operation, the more money you can 
expect to save by changing to dry yeast. That’s a broad 
statement, but it is backed by some thought-provoking 
facts. 

Take automation, for example. Many wholesale bak- 
eries are continuing to invest in automatic equipment to 
reduce production costs, increase profit per unit. And 
now costs can be cut even further through automatic 
yeast handling, which is relatively inexpensive. 

Red Star Dry Yeast is made-to-order for automation. 
It is granular, so it can be conveyed by gravity, or me- 
chanically. The granular form also means that it can be 
quickly and accurately measured by machine. 

By cutting handling costs and by reducing the chances 
for human error, Red Star Dry Yeast offers very impor- 
tant economies to any large bakery. 

Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
to Red Star Dry Yeast report these advantages: drier 
doughs with improved machinability . . . more uniform 
pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves with fewer 
cripples . . . improved crust color, texture and crumb. 

All of our information suggests that the trend toward 
dry yeast is accelerating. If you are now committed to 
some degree of automation, this is certainly the time to 
check the advantages of using Red Star Dry Yeast. Write 
our Bakery Division for detailed information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


RED STAR \:-.s:« 


PRODUCTS cq. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 


AGREE: 
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tising executive, has been named corn 
advertising manager of the 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il 


named fac- 
divisional 


has been 


@ Peter 


Dohm 
\ pI 


esentative and 


ger for Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Chicago, for the state of Florida, 
i is located in North Miami 


@ Frank Greenwall has been elected 


of the board and chief ex- 
t fficer of National Starch 
s, Inc M Greenwall has 
president of the company 
Ss ™ 1938 and will be succes ded 


tion by Donald D. Pascal. 


@ Walter Mason has become presi- 
ient of the Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc 
© Va. He succeeds the late 
Skelton. John J. Lee has 
president; A. E. Huff 
é president and treasurer; and 
Joseph E. Gorman is secretary 
@Erwin M. Tiemeyer, Plantaticn 
H ts, Ky is been named divi- 
sion sales manage nd Cincinnati 
sion sales manager of the Blue 
Bak ( Dayt Ohio 
Tie \ was act executive 
W F H nd Associates 
@ Wade L. Glassburn, manager ol 
_— Tl¥° t k c PP} enix Ariz 
S 1 ma 
Ca... 
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@ Ross Bartlett, former assistant 
sales mgr. for Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Los Angeles area, re- 
cently transferred to Seattle, where 
he is now assistant general manager. 


@ Harvey A. Hahm has been appoint- 
ed manager and director of sales of 
Robert A. Johnston Co.’s chocolate 
and cocoa division, succeeding the 
late Fred W. Drenk. Mr. Hahm'’s suc- 
cessor as sales manager of the divi- 


sion will be J. L. Hammons, for 
many years a salesman with the firm 
and assistant sales manager since 
1956. Mr. Hahm joined the company 


in 1933. He became sales manager 
of the division in 1955. 


@ Earl E. Murray has been named 
manager of the South Bend Tip-Top 
Bakery, according to Arnold Jack- 
son, president of Ward Baking Co 
le succeeds Louis Metallo, who has 
been named manager of Ward's Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., bakery. Mr. Murray joined 
Ward Baking in Chicago in 1933. 


@ Charles Weber has been promoted 
to Michigan sales manager of Hoyler 
&-Baur, Inc., it was announced by 
John Woodworth, Wausau, Wis., vice 
president of the 75-year-old bakery 
firm. Mr. Weber, a 20-year veteran 
of the baking business, will supervise 


the 15 salesmen distributing North- 
ikery products to stores and 
its in the Upper Peninsula 

an 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDPR 
MANAGED 





WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 





* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 
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Tri-State Bakers Announce Dates 
For Convention; Review Activities 


NEW ORLEANS—The 25th annual 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. will be held at the Monteleone 
Hotel here Feb. 1, 2 and 3 of next 
year, according to an announcement 
by William L. Wolf, Wolf's Bakery, 


Inc., Lafayette, La., president of the 
association. 

In addition to making the an- 
nouncement about the 1959 conven- 


tion, at the same steering committee 
meeting Mr. Wolf reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the Tri-State group for 
1958 to date. He called the attention 
of the committee to two area meet- 
ings held recently in Alexandria, La., 
and Jackson, Miss., for wholesale and 
retail bakers. 

Mr. Wolf reviewed for the com- 
mittee a recent meeting in Shreve- 
port, La., of retail bakers from 
eral states, at which time this group 
accepted an invitation to merge with 
the Tri-State Bakers Assn., operating 
through the retail division of this 
group, under the leadership of Rich- 
ard T. Parris, operator of The Pastry 
Shop in West Monroe, La., retail di- 
vision president 

Mr. Wolf was commended by steer- 
ing committee members for his efforts 


sev- 


in behalf of retailers. Plans are 
under way to hold a meeting and 
demonstration for retailers in some 


central Louisiana city in early Octo- 


ber, Mr. Wolf reported 

N. F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo Bakeries, 
Harvey, La., retail division chairman 
told of the many assoc’ation activi- 
ties supporting or opposing legisla- 
tion, as the case may be. in the in- 


terest of the industry. He pointed 

it that there had been a good deal 
activity in the association, since 
e Louisiana legislature was in ses- 
n, and likewise with reference to 
zislation in Washington 

Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery 


Inc., New Orleans, president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, reported on his activities as 
chairman of the Tri-State committee 
to “Keep the Records Straight.” re- 


erring to a demonstration of kitchen 
tvpe mechanical equipment held in 
connection with the New Orleans 
show, in which professional 
reportedly made un- 


home 
demonstrators 


true and misleading statements con- 
cerning white flour to the consuming 
public. 

Considerable time and effort were 
spent to stop these statements, Mr 
Reising reported. This was finally 
achieved, but only after contacts with 
numerous organizations, including the 
Better Business Bureau, The Ameri- 


can Bakers Assn. and the American 
Medical Assn., he concluded 
Mr. Wolf announced that, in ad- 


dition to the retailers meeting plan- 
ned for early October, one or two 
area meetings for wholesalers and 
retailers would be held, plus an en 
larged board of governors meeting 
all before the end of the year 
Officers Named 

Other officers of the group are 
Charles A. Maggio, Tasty Baking C 
Baton Rouge, La., chairman of the 
board; R. N. Morton, Colonial Baking 
Co., Jackson, Miss., vice president for 
Mississippi; Melvin C. Hebert, Cal- 
casieu. Baking Co Lake Charles 
La., vice president for Louisiana 


Thomas Stevens, Home Baking Co 
Birmingham, Ala., vice president for 
Alabama, and Sidney Baudier, J: 


New 
In addition to 


Orleans, secretary-treasure! 

Mr. Parris and Mr 
DeSalvo, other retail officers are L 
J. Long, L. J. Long's Bakery, New 
Orleans, vice president for Louisiana 
Fred Pollman, Pollman’s Bake Sho; 


Mobile, Ala., vice president for Ala- 
bama, and Louis Schweitzer, Schweit- 
zer’s Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hatties- 
burg, Miss., vice president for Missis 
SiIpp! 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Keith H. Redner 
New President of 
Equipment Group 


NEW YORK Keith H. Redner, 
vice president, Battle Creek Packag- 
ing Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., was unanimously elected pres- 
ident of the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn. at the annual meet- 
ing held at the Key Biscayne Hotel, 
Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla., June 19- 
23. 

Mr. Redner has long been active in 
the association's affairs, serving on 
many of its committees including the 
1955 joint American Bakers Assn. 
and Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn. exposition committee and 
now serving on the 1961 joint exposi- 
tion committee. He is a member of 
the Athelstan Club, Battle Creek 
Country Club, former president of the 
Battle Creek Blood Bank, and active 
in other community affairs. 

T. F. Ronson, vice president of the 
Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was unanimously elected vice presi- 
dent of the association. He is a for- 
mer chairman of the public relations 
and of the membership committees 
and is expected to continue on in the 
latter category. He is also a member 
of the joint 1961 Baking Industry Ex- 
position committee. 

Conrad W. Petersen, president of 
the Petersen Oven Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill, was elected a member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Petersen 
is active in association and communi- 
ty affairs and is also a member of 
the board of directors of the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee. 





Reciprocal Trade Act 
Essential for U.S., 
A. B. Sparboe States 


WASHINGTON — The reciprocal 
trade program of the U.S. faces a 
new challenge as a result of the So- 
viet Union’s sharply stepped up trade 
with other countries. This statement 
was made by A. B. Sparboe, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., when 
he addressed the Senate finance com- 
mittee June 26 in support of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Sparboe, representing the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce, pointed ou 
that many imports into the US 
come, not from foreign firms, but 
from overseas branches of U.S. firms 
and subsidiaries. Moreover, he assert- 
ed, foreign trade keeps an estimated 
4.5 million persons employed in the 
U.S., and raises living standards here 
and abroad. 

The new European common market 
program also is aimed at the gradual 
elimination of trade barriers between 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and Holland, Mr. Sparboe 
declared. These developments, he said, 
make the extension of workable trade 
agreements act “most imperative”’ if 
the U.S. is to compete with other na- 
tions for a share of world trade 


STRIKE 


(Continued 
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from page ) 





an hour and some other benefits 
The terminal group offered two pro- 
posals, one with an 8¢ wage increase 
and rejection of the pension-welfare 
plan; the other for the negotiation 
of the pension-welfare plan, no wage 
increase now, but reopening of wage 
discussions within a year. The pres- 








ent scale is from $1.96 to $2.18% 
an hour. 

Other benefits at issue are an ad- 
ditional holiday annually—seven are 
now observed—funeral pay for three 
days and a fourth week’s vacation 
after 20 years’ employment. 

A rule for stabilizing the number 
of workers on a skeleton crew classi- 
fication—with 40 hours work a week 
for 52 weeks guaranteed—also was 
an issue. About 240 workers are in- 
volved. 

Some of the elevators probably will 
continue to operate on a limited basis 
with skeleton crews, but the ma- 
jority plan no operations at all this 
week. 





FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 3) 





rye from CCC stocks at export prices, 
except for sales under barter con- 
tracts, CCC credit programs, export 
certificate redemption, and emergen- 
cy situations. CCC will sell for unre- 
stricted use non-storable quantities 
of these grains from binsites and 
warehouses. Non-storable grains in 
CCC bins will be offered for competi- 
tive bid sale by county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 
offices. CCC non-storable grains in 
country warehouses and other stor- 
age will be sold by CSS offices. Sales 
of non-storable grains will be made 
at closest possible points to areas 
where stored. These selling policies 
for CCC-owned barley, grain 
ghums, oats, and rye are similar to 
ones put into effect for CCC-owned 
corn on May 12. 

The export program is designed to 
encourage the movement of these 
grains into export from commercial 
stocks rather than from CCC stocks 
With larger quantities of these grains 
moving from commercial stocks for 
export, CCC should acquire smaller 
quantities under the price support 
program. 

(The full text of the amendment 
appears on page 48.) 


AUSTRALIA 


sor- 








the Australian millers have been 
agitating for a flour export subsidy 
They believe that some form of as- 
sistance is necessary to help them 
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retain their normal markets in the 
ice of unfair competition. The gov- 
ernment appears to be as concerned 
Ss the millers at the situation, but 
» far action has been limited to pro- 


sts 


Heavy Competition 
For Canadian Flour 


In Indonesian Trade 
VANCOUVER Australian soft 
flour is providing heavy com- 
petition for Canadian flour in the 
Indonesian market, trade observers 
report. The Australian millers are of- 
fering at 50¢ sack below the best Ca- 
I idian 


neat 


ideas 


The Australians and the Canadians, 
it the same time, are faced with in- 


tensive competition from subsidized 
shipments coming from France and 
Italy. The Australian ton price, 
packed in 50-lb. calico bags, is the 


equivalent of $85.50 whereas France 


will sell at $78.75. Italy is landing 
flour at $74.25 ton. Another factor 
causing problems for the Canadian 


exporters is the rigid foreign ex- 


change requirement imposed by the 
Indonesian government. Australian 
fiour can move to Djakarta in 11 
Cays, but it takes 40 days from 
Vancouver. All the time the importer 


is required by law to put up an 
amount equal to the value of his pur- 
chase with the import authorities 
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MILLING WHEATS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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FLAX 
















DULUTH 








| Jones-HetretsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 














GRAIN CORPORATION 


The 


Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


the finest 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir * 
Manager 


Robert Yeager * 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 









ADams 7-3316 








AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 


N. V. Industrie 
“MEELUNIE” 





(Flour and Starch Union, 
\ ’ Ltd.) 
\S 
\ > Heerengracht 209 
) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. Y. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
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Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 











Established over 50 years 
IMI {TERS * GRAIN FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
2 St LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
UR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Address: “Johnny” 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 
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Cable Address DorFeacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CQ. 


AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
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mills hesitate to offer it because of 
the uncertainty about protein. Indus- 
trial users of low grade have been 
buying small quantities. Export inter- 
est has been on the slow side. 

Quotations, June 27, Kansas City, 
carlots, cotton: Hard winter short 
patent $5.10@5.15, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5@5.05, straight $4.95@5, es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.05 
@6.80, first clear with 13.50 to 
14.50% protein $4.50@4.60, first clear 
with 11% protein $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears and higher $3.75@3.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 105% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
176%, compared with 84% the pre- 
ceding week and 100% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair. Family 
flour declined 25¢ and bakery 15¢. 
Quotations June 27, basis Kansas 
City: Family $6.05, bakery short 
patent $5.12, bakery intermediate 
$5.02, first clears $4.57, second clears 
$4.02. Rains have eased the boxcar 
shortage, but if it remains dry and 
the wheat harvest speeds up, storage 
and shipping problems will be acute 
in this area. 

Hutchinson: Except for one larger 
chain baker, buyers continued their 
watchful waiting attitude, but a fair- 
ly satisfactory volume of business was 
closed by mills of Hutchinson and vi- 
cinity last week. 

Bookings generally 
further ahead than one week and 
mostly on a p.d.s. basis. Incessent 
rains deferred the Kansas harvest so 
that no real preview of quality and 
volume could be obtained. 

The one baker who departed from 
recent hand-to-mouth policy antici- 
pated needs for July and forepart of 
August. Some improvement was 
shown in family trade and export 
buying, all in small lots. Full 5-day 
operation, and in some quarters more, 
was the rule. Prices slumped in the 
face of softer cash wheat premiums 
and a strong feed market. Quotations, 
June 26, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent $5.50@ 
5.60, bakers’ patent $4.95@5, standard 
$4.85 @ 4.90. 

Salina: Demand for flour this past 
week was slow and closing prices 
were about 5¢ a sack lower than this 


were for no 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
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Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











time the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good. 

Ft. Worth: Some interest developed 
last week in making new commit- 
ments of flour but no large amount 
of business was consummated. Sales 
probably amount to 60% to 70% of 
capacity. Mills continued to run on a 
five day basis. Prices were about un- 
changed except that first clears were 
10¢ lower. Quotations, June 27, 100 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent $7@ 
7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.65@5.75; first clears, $4.55@4.65 
delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: A fair week with 
considerable exports and _ bookings 
mostly p.d.s. Prices were steady and 
unchanged on family flour. Bakery 
flour closed 20¢ lower than the previ- 
ous week. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points June 27: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.80@7, standard pat- 
ent $6@6.20; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.50@5.60, 95% standard pat- 
ent $5.40@5.50, straight grade $5.35 


@5.45. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Central West 
Chicago: New crop wheat sales 


were fair to good in the central states 
during the week ending June 30 and 
total sales were estimated at around 
300% of five-day milling capacity. 

Sales of hard wheat flour continued 
at a good pace in the area but re- 
mained mostly for current and near- 
by needs. Bakers and jobbers are eye- 
ing markets closely but not yet in a 
mood to buy heavily for extended 
coverage. Mills are reluctant to seek 
such business preferring to await the 
full impact on prices of peak run of 
the new wheat crop 

Soft wheat sales were fair during 
the period, with most sales consisting 
of cake grades and some cracker- 
cookie types. 

Quotations June 27: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.25@6.60, standard $6.15 @6.50, 
clear $5.60@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.25@5.55, 95% patent $5.15@5.45, 
clear $5.25@5.45, family flour $7.15; 
soft winter high ratio $7.24@7.60, 
soft winter short $6.05@6.39, stand- 


ard $5.35@6.65, clear $4.72@5.25; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$5.35 @5.47. 

St. Louis: Mills report heavy 
booking on the new hard winter 
wheat flour basis being affered at 
week end. Buying is mostly for 


coverage thru July only as buyers 


protect themselves for the nearby 
period while awaiting a _ clearer 
picture of the new crop possibilities. 
Early week purchases of winter 
wheat flour tended to be limited 
to numerous p.d.s. cars as contracts 
were exhausted. 

Soft wheat flour bookings have 
been substantial and coverage ex- 


tends in many cases over 120 days 
ahead. Activity in soft flours is 
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tending to slow as mills’ attention 
turns to sales of winter wheat 
flours. Shipping directions have been 
coming in good numbers and mill 
running time is expected to hold at 
15%. 


Quotations June 27: 100 lb. cotton: 


Family flour top patent $5.85, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $5.45; Bakery 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $7.30, 
pastry $5.35 soft straight $5.80, 
clears $4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.50, standard patent $5.30, 
clears $4.65; spring wheat short 
patent $6.60, standard $6.50, clears 
$6.35. 


East 


Boston: Lower price levels promot- 


ed considerable buying interest in the 
local flour market late last week 
principally in southwestern hard 


wheat flour. 

Spring wheat flour finished about 
19¢ below the closing levels of a week 
ago. First clears proved to be an ex- 
ception, holding unchanged for the 
week. Hard winters were down 20¢. 
On the soft wheat flours price chang- 
es ranged from 5¢ higher to 6¢ net 
lower. 

Local dealers reported that the 
buying movement in hard wheat flour 
came with startling suddenness with 
many buyers covering for as much as 
120 days. The volume was reported 
as extremely heavy and fairly gener- 
al, embracing the chain and small 
baker alike. 

On the other types of flour trading 
interest continued dull with most of 
the trades consummated being based 
on immediate or nearby requirements 
with the ultimate purchaser generally 
described extremely price con- 
scious. 

Quotations June 28: Spring family 
$7.22, short $6.99@7.09, standard 
patents $6.89@6.99, high gluten $7.19 


as 


@7.29, first clears $6.02@6.27; hard 
winter short patents $6.17 @ 6.25, 


standard patents $6.02@6.10; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.46@7.24; eastern 
soft wheat straights (old crop) $5.97 
@6.27, (new crop) $5.32@5.62; soft 
wheat high ratio (old crop) $6.82@ 


8.22, (new crop) $6.62@7.57; family 
$7.22. 
Buffalo: Flour mill salesmen “hit 


the street,”’ late on June 27 in an ef- 
fort to sell full 120-day coverage of 
winter wheat flour. The move came 
after reports indicated that the in- 
dustry, in a_ surprise action, had 
booked supplies for as much as four 
months ahead in heavy buying. 

The grain trade had expected mills 
to continue to fill their needs on a 
hand-to-mouth basis until the peak 
of the harvest was reached. It was 
not known just how the mills made 
out in their attempt to sell their 
newly acquired grain. 

Spring wheat flour was off 4¢; 
Kansas was down 5¢ and clears held 
unchanged. Soft wheat flour was 
marked down 10¢ in a price adjust- 
ment. 

Local bakeries enjoyed exceptional- 
ly good turnover in specialty items 
for graduation parties in the last two 
weeks. However, while cookies and 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ; . $37.50@38.00 $32.50@33.00 $40.00@40.50 $ @47.50 $....@47.50 
Standard midds 47.50@48.00 42.00@44.00 48.50@49.50 54.50 50.50@5!.50 
Flour midds. pace +e ; 50 ....@ @ ‘ 
Red dog 53.50@54.00 50.00@5! .00 54.50@56.00 @63.00 a Eee 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
OS Re pre ere $30.25@31.00 $36.75@37.25 $....@39.50 $43.50@44.50 $§.. $ cake 
Dt as conepaneeans 41.25@42.00 47.50@48.00 @50.00 54.00@54.75 ‘ 5 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . $44.00@45.00 $51.00@52.00 $56.00@57.00 
Winnipeg ......-- 35.00@36.00 36.00@40.00 40.00@43.00 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring family : ; Saree ‘isi 
Saving top. patent: ... sd. vec Ses ec ces 6.25 60 
SRTING. BIGR. WIWICR... o0.0 cease sie overage ee 
Spring short : 7 : $ 
Spring. sdonderd.. 02... 6ce. PSS. 6.15@6.50 
Spring straight ........ ie Detcin wate . Saal ; 
Spring first clear : 5.60@5.8 
Hard winter -family sa ‘ 7.1 
Hard winter short : : 5.25@5.4 
Hard winter standard ..... 5.15@5.4 
Hard winter first clear ben " 
Soft winter short patent 6.05@6.39 
Soft winter standard 5.35@6.65 
Soft winter straight .......... vous oo me 
Soft winter first clear . aie 4.72@5.25 
Rye flour, white 5.20@5.25 
Rye flour, dark 4.45@4.50 
Semolina, bulk 7” 

New York 
Spring family $ $} 20 
Spring high gluten 7.19@7.29 
Spring short ....... é Hh He 
Spring standard ove 6.89@6.99 
Spring first clear 3 6.00@6.25 
Hard winter short 6 ise 23 
Hard winter standard 6.00@6.08 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent e 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.25 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 5.65@5.75 
Semolina, bulk 6.60@6.75 

Seattle 

PED .capeaceadseb eve re — 
SEDGE ccccéscosesvecoosesee — as 
DIL nessusehdewnennkbesnns’ ..-@5.35 


*100-lb. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 


Spring top patent 
Bakers* : 
Winter exports? 


All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.30@6.95 $ $ $...@7.20 
6.44@6.54 6.97@7.21 
. 6.24@6.34 : iw ...@6.40 6.77@7.0! 
6.14@6.24 rs ‘on -@6.50 6.467@6.%6 
‘ a Tr rr , eur 6.91 
5.10@5.28 we »» -.-@6.35 5.78@6.02 
6.05@6.80 -@7.15 . 
. §.10@5.15 5.50 5.86@6.3! 
j .- 5.00@5.05 7" 5.30 5.71@6.2! 
4 ..» 4,20@4.25 6.35 5.41@5.72 
. E a 7.69@8.23 
. ‘ e« 6.66@7.53 
<iee ‘ ata 5.80 5.90@6.32 
, = 90 5.07@5.48 
4.90 $ 5.70@5.79 
: 70 . 4.95@5.04 
6.00 ...@ : i 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
$...@ $...@7.22 $ $...® 
7.25@7.35 7.19@7.29 6.75@6.95 
7.05@7.15 6.99@7.09 6.65@6.85 
6.95@7.05 6.89@6.99 6.45@6.65 
i Te 6.02@6.2! 5.90@6.20 
6.25@6.35 6.17@6.25 5.55@5.70 
6.15@6.25 6.02@6.10 5.40@5.55 
. 4.60@4.90 
‘ a 5.45@5.80 
: 5.97@6.27 : 5.05@5.30 
4.40@4.85 
5.70@5.80 
-@ > toee@ ase @ 
Toronto **Winnipeg 


$5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 


**For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 





cakes went well, volume was down a 
little on coffee cakes and hot dog rolls 
and hamburger buns. 

So far, bakers have experienced no 
reactions from the government’s re- 


cent distribution of 29,000 Ib. relief 
flour to needy persons. 
Buffalo's commercial grain eleva- 


tors are jammed with 28,650,038 bu. 
of grain, of which 26,787,242 bu. are 
being held in store for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. 

Total receipts of grain at this port 
so far this year have been put at 
26,970,918 bu. 

Export activity was dull. Austria 
bought 560,000 bu. spring wheat. In- 
dia was granted a U.S. credit of $57 
million for grain, with most of it go- 
ing for wheat. Formosa bought 2 mil- 
lion bushels wheat and Iceland is 
coming into the market for 450,000 
bu. wheat. Ten mills were awarded 
contracts by the CSS for 121,500 cwt. 
whole wheat. Japan bought 350,000 
bu. Pacific Coast hard wheat. 

Buffalo's flour mills stepped up 
their running time and output was 
substantially above a week ago and 
above a year ago. Two mills put in 
a full 7-day week; one worked 625 
days; two worked 6 days and the re- 
maining mill worked 5 days. 

Quotations June 27: Spring family, 
$7.20; spring high gluten, $6.97 @7.21; 
spring short, $6.77 @ 7.01; spring 
standard, $6.67@6.96; spring straight, 
$6.91; spring first clear, $5.78@6.02; 
hard winter short, $5.86@6.31; hard 
winter standard, $5.71@6.21; hard 
winter first clear, $5.41@5.72; 
soft winter short patent, $7.69@8.23; 
soft winter standard, $6.66@7.53; soft 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








|-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














winter straight, $5.90@6.32; soft win- 
ter first clear, $5.07@5.48 

New York: The 
buying of hard winter bakery flours 
developed towards the end of the 
week and active purchasing was re- 
ported for Friday and into the week 
end. Although it was too early to es- 
timate the volume involved, some 
seasoned observers indicated it would 
be substantially below the compara- 
ble buying wave of last year. How- 
ever, some purchasers were reported 
covering for 120 days or more. The 
sales pickup started on Thursday 
when one mill booked a fair quantity 
of business at $4.75 bulk, basis Kan- 


long anticipated 
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sas City. The active buying broke out 
t following day. Interest in other 
irs was relatively inactive, with 
es limited to widely scattered small 
t fillins. Quotations June 27: Spring 
rt $6.99@7.09, standard $6.89@G 


6.99, high gluten $7.19@7.29, clears 
$646.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.15@6.23, standard $6@6.08: Paci- 


soft wheat flour $6.45@7.20; east- 
wheat straights $5.85@6.25 
v crop offered $5.30@5.50), high 

$6.80@8.20 (new offered at 


7.20. 


$6.60@7.25); family $7 


soft 


Philadelphia: Some placements in 


hard winters last week brought a 
isure of relief from the long-es- 
tablished dullness in the local mar- 


et, although the limited scope of the 
business transacted was a disappoint- 
ent to those who had expected that 
the development of reordering would 


i lve extensive amounts of flour 
As it was, the weekend found most 
bakers and jobbers anticipating that 
bookings would accelerate substan- 
tially in the near future, particularly 
if the cost factor adjusts itself to 
present thinking 

Current ideas are that prices in 
hard winters will fall below levels 
which already are the lowest in al- 
most two years. And, since the ma- 
jority bakers and jobbers have re- 
frained from ordering for an extend- 


ed period in the belief that the pres- 
new crop wheat offerings 
would undermine quotations, the prin- 


sure [ 


cipal takings have been on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Other flours have been 
comparatively dull and bakery sales 
have not reversed themselves to any 
substantial degree since they were 
first depressed by growing unemploy- 
ment in the area 

Quotations, 100 Ib. cotton sack ba- 


45 


Spring high gluten $7.25 


sis, June 27: 
@ 7.35, short patent $7.05 @ 7.15, 
standard $6.95@7.05, first clear $6.85 
@6.95; hard winter short patent $6.25 
@6.35, standard $6.15@6.25; soft win- 
ter, nearby, $5.60@6.70 


South 


New Orleans: Hard winter flour 
bookings were moderate for p.d.s. or a 
few days or a week ahead. They 
dipped to lowest of the crop year and 
for much longer, but bakers were 
taking only minimum replacements al- 
though there were inquiries for July 
or 30 days ahead. Mills hesitate to 
offer July or later until the new 
movement expands. Good soft flour 
business was done, but forward vol- 
ume has literally dried up except a 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JOSEPH, MO 
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BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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from the Americas, principally Vene- 
zuela, but there was no real activity. 

Quotations, in carlots, packed in 
100 Ib. multiwall papers, June 27: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.55 @5.70, standard $5.40@5.55, first 
clear $4.60@4.90; spring wheat short 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard $6.45@ 
6.65, first clear $5.90@6.20, high glu- 
ten $6.75@6.95; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.80, straight $5.05@5.30, 
first clear $4.40@4.85, high ratio cake 
$5.95 @6.35. 
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judgment .. 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Pacific Coast 


Portland: Mills are still grinding 
heavily in the Pacific Northwest, with 
most of them grinding on old export 
sales. These are principally to the 
Philippines and to the South Pacific, 
with some government bookings 
mixed in. Domestic bookings continue 
fair, although most buyers waiting 
for new crop wheat, with bakeries 
and wholesalers well booked up. Quo- 
tations June 27: High gluten $7.30, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in flour 
has not been at all spectacular dur- 
ing the week, and prices are un- 
changed. 

Quotations June 27: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.85@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

The situation on winter wheat flour 
is not as yet clarified, awaiting some 
announcement regarding the price to 
be paid for the new crop of winter 
wheat. Quotations June 27: $4.20, 
100’s export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

The new crop of winter wheat is 
headed out, but harvesting may be a 
little later than previously expected, 
owing to the cooler weather which 
has prevailed this growing season. 
There is little old crop wheat being 
offered, with prices around $1.51@ 
1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: With Philippine Islands 
orders for Canadian flour continuing 
to show some improvement over the 
dull periods earlier this year, export- 
ers here are also having fair success 
in sales to such far eastern areas as 
Malaya. The quality of Canadian 
flour is the main inducement for the 
demand from Chinese bakers there in 
preference to Australian flours plus 
offerings from Germany and Italy. 

At the same time grain exports 
from local and other British Columbia 
terminals continue to establish all- 
time marks. Shipments from this port 
in the week ended June 25 were 
2,767,000 bu. inc!uding 1,698,000 bu. to 
Japan. Vancouver so far this crop 
year has cleared 145,123,000 bu. 
against 111,243,000 bu. in the same 
period last crop year. 

Domestic trade is unchanged. Quo- 
tations June 27, cash car for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $5.95, 
bakers’ patents $4.90 papers and $5.10 
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cottons; Ontario pastry $6.75, cake 
$7.35. 

Winnipeg: Overseas clearances of 
Canadian flour for the week ended 
June 26 amounted to 294,000 sacks 
compared with 350,500 the preceding 
week. The latest included 14,000 sacks 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries, while a week earlier the 
figure was 16,500 sacks. A good per- 
centage of the flour is reported mov- 
ing to the U.K. Domestic trade is 
seasonally steady and mills are oper- 
ating full time on a five-day week. 
At least one milling company is rotat- 
ing the shutting down of its plants 
for employees to take their summer 
vacation. Prices continue firm. Quo- 
tations, June 28: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, 
cotton 100's, $5.80@6.20; second pat- 
ents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; second pat- 
ents to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.55@ 
4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye price basis 
was unchanged during the week. Few 
sales were reported. Quotations June 
27: White rye, $5.70@5.79; medium 
$4.70, dark $4.15. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending June 30 with buyers awaiting 
prices on new crop rye. Quotations 
June 30: White patent rye $5.20@ 
5.25, medium $5@5.05, dark $4.45@ 
4.50. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was without feature last week as 
hand-to-mouth orders by those in pos- 
session of limited supplies continued 
to account for the only business com- 
ing to light. The June 27 quotation 
on rye white of $5.70@5.80 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Activity in the market was 
limited to fill in lots. Quotations June 
27: White rye, $5.70@5.79; madium 
rye, $5.50@5.59; dark rye, $4.95 @ 
5.04. 

Portland: Quotations June 27: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Ws. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cabies: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues at 
a normal pace for the season. Quo- 
tations June 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is steady and as far as 
western mills are concerned is en- 
tirely domestic in character. Pro- 
duction is paced to demand and 
prices are firm. Quotations June 28: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





City: Bran $32@32.50, gray shorts 
$43.50 @ 44. 


Oklahoma City: Both sales and di- 
rections slowed, particularly in 
shorts. Prices closed $2.25 higher on 
bran and $4.50 higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations June 27, straight cars: Bran 
$34 @35, mill run $39.38 @40.38, shorts 
$44.75@45.75. Mixed or pool cars 
higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed demand last 
week was somewhat better than the 
previous week, especially for shorts. 
Offerings of bran were sufficient but 
still very limited on the shorts. Quo- 
tations, June 27, burlaps: Bran $39.50, 
gray shorts $50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $3 higher on bran and 
$4 to $4.50 higher on shorts, com- 
pared with previous week. 


Chicago: Millfeed sales were dull in 
the central states during the week 
ending June 30, as prices fell heavily 
during the period, drie to lack of in- 
terest on the part of buyers. Quota- 
tions June 27: Bran $37.50@38, stand- 
ard midds. $47.50@48, flour midds 
$47.50@48, red dog $53.50@54. 


St. Louis: Millfeed prices scored 
extraordinary gains last week, bulk 
middlings moving up $10 as the re- 
sult of heavy buying by jobbers and 
mixers. A buying rush was set off 
early in the week following the en- 
trance into the market of several 
large mixers who picked up most of 
the available supplies for last week's 
and this week's shipment. Late comers 
found offerings skimpy and were 
forced to reach for their urgent 
needs. 

According to some buyers, millfeed 
prices have been at bargain levels 
and were due for a sharp advance, 
although present prices are more 
than they anticipated. Most of the 
other feed ingredients that they buy 
are bringing prices equal to or slight- 
ly higher than at this period last 
year. Middlings have been an out- 
standing exception, lagging $10 or so 
behind the last year’s price. With 
declining flour mill running time coin- 
ciding with a period of peak require- 
ment of mixers, the buying rush has 
brought on the quick correction need- 
ed to bring millfeeds more in line 
with other ingredients. Quotations 
June 27: Sacked bran $36.75@37.25, 
bulk bran $34@34.50, midds. $46,50 
@47. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was highly irregular last week both 
on buying interest and the supply sit- 
uation. Bran advanced about $1.50 
but the higher price levels effective- 
ly quelled the demand and at the 
close of the week's trading a real 
stalemate existed. Middlings were 
unchanged to $1 higher and the sup- 
ply situation was generally described 
as tight. Buying interest in middlings 





was fairly constant and most offer- 
ings were immediately snapped up. 
Quotations June 28: Bran, 47.50, 
middlings, $50.50@51.50. 


Buffalo: Country trade demand for 
middlings, on a spot basis, featured 
the millfeed market last week. Mid- 
dlings strength pulled bran along, but 
much of the general rise in the mar- 
ket was attributed to strength in the 
West rather than pressure from ac- 
tual sales here. Because of its rela- 
tive cheapness, demand for bran 
hasn't gone down any, but, on the 
other hand it hasn't gone up either. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 7 
days. Bran ended the week $2.50 
higher; middlings jumped $6 to $7 
and red dog advanced $2 to $2.50. 
Quotations June 27: Bran $40@40.50, 
standard middlings $48.50@49.50, red 
dog $54.50@56. The bulk differential 
on bran was $6 and $5 on middlings. 


Philadelphia: A rather sharp about- 
face occurred in the local millfeed 
market last week in that costs re- 
bounded rather vigorously from the 
lows which were recently established. 
The higher postings discouraged any 
broadening of buying, however. The 
June 27 list of quotations showed 
bran at $47.50, up $2.50 from the pre- 
vious week, standard midds. at $54.50, 
an addition of $5.50, and red dog at 
$63, an upturn of $3. 


New Orleans: There was a steady 
to firm market for cash millfeeds. 
Bulk midds. were in good demand 
from feed mixers. Competition for 
bulk feeds continued keen with wide- 
spread buying by mixers in competi- 
tion with jobbers. Tightness develop- 
ed in the supply, a factor in main- 
taining strength in prices. Bulk feeds 
were in demand and supply moderate. 
Sacked feed buying was slow, offer- 
ings adequate. Quotations June 27: 
Bran $43.50@44.50, shorts $54 @54.75. 


Memphis: Millfeed was extremely 
strong in the Memphis territory dur- 
ing the past week, dealers reported 
Prices moved forward substantially. 
Wheat bran gained $2.50 ton over the 
previous week, gray shorts picked up 
$4.50, and standard middlings $7. 
Quotations June 27: Wheat bran $40 
a ton, gray shorts $50.50, and stand- 
ard middlings $50.50, burlaps 

Portland: Markets turned firmer 
under improved local demand and 
sales of 2,000 tons to Japan. Esti- 
mated 35-40,000 tons sold through 
October to Japan. Quotations June 
27: Millrun $38, middlings $46 

Ogden: Prices advanced $2 during 
the past week and demand exceeded 
the supply. Plants are operating to 
capacity 24 hours per day five days 
per week and mills are booked well 
into July. Quotations (up $2): Red 
bran and millrun $37, middlings $42. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$44, middlings $49. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $44.50, middlings 
$49.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto: Demand for millfeed has 
continued fair, with ample supplies 
Quotations June 27: Bran $44@45, 
shorts $51 @52, middlings $56@57, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic sales are still 
on the low side. No price changes are 
reported. Quotations June 27: Bran 
$45.60, shorts $46.60, middlings $48.60 

Winnipeg: Trade is varied with a 
smaller movement to Eastern Cana- 
da. Shipments to British Columbia 
remain steady. Bran prices eased 
slightly, while shorts were narrowly 
erratic and middlings inclined to firm 
Quotations June 28: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$35@36 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; shorts $36@40; midds. $40@43. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











Specialists in IIlilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 
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LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 
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Amendment to Feed Grain Export Program 


ritTLE 6—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT “(d) To be eligible for payment under 
CHAPTER IV—COMMODITY this program the exporter shall furnish 
STABILIZATION SERVICE AND documentary evidence of export of a quan 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION tity of feed grain as required in Section 


: ; aa a 184.116 which has not been used, or will 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE not subsequently be used as evidence of ex- 








{APTI EXPORT PROGRAMS port of the same quantity of feed grain in 
ART 484—FEED GRAINS onnection with any other contract entered 

: ot OE pursuant to Section 484.107 of this 

\ — ae EXPORT ram or in connection with any other 
‘= - export program under which CCC has paid 

MENT IN KIND (GR-368) or has agreed to pay an export allowance, 
{MS AN r in connection with any other export pro- 





ONDITIONS 
er nt I) gr 


yives the sale of feed grains 
which reflect any ex- 


im which inv 
export at prices 
nditions the Feed ort . : 








t owance. Nothing herein shall be con- 

‘ gra I € In Kind ued as precluding exportation of feed 

S ‘ ‘ =< . vended as grain under this program from fulfilling 
sales under Purchase Authorizations pur- 

s ng tl suant to Public Law 480, 83rd Congress 

t grair nd t Documentary evidence of export of a quan 

n tity of feed grain submitted under Section 

s I in connection with purchases of feed 

subs n si e is vs from CCC may also be submitted 





export of the same 
ain in connection with 


is evidence of 
ys for Feed Grain Export Pay 








Cable Address: Parrheim 









08 is amended by adding the 

as provided in Section 
e fourth sentence of 
sentence shall 


GRAIN ° 
FLourR ° 


subsec- 


that the read as 






the exporter does not ex- 


Feeps + jantity of feed grain specified 
ter’s contract with CCC, except 
n Section 484.109, such breach 


Domestic & Export - 


1all give rise to liquidated damages 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER seat 





ym 484.109 is 
read as 


hereby added as a 


follows 


hew 














LIMITED 84.109. Quantity Tolerance. In the event 

in exporter exports or causes exportation 

Export Office —_ TORONTO, CANADA n i or nee with the requirements of 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL Section 484.108 of a net quantity of feed 


grain less than the net quantity provided in 
contract with CCC, but not 
such quantity and sub- 


the exporter’s 





less than 95% of 





LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA + 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 






CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 











which establishes to the 
that his failure to ex 
port the contract quantity is attributable 
to normal! trade practices and not for the 
purpose of applying the quantity under- 
shipped to a contract with CCC providing 
a higher export payment, he shall not be 
required to pay liquidated damages for 
failure to export the undershipped quantity. 
In the event, an exporter exports or causes 
exportation in accordance with the require- 
ments of 484.108 of a net quantity greater 
than the net quantity provided in the ex- 
porter’s contract with CCC, but not in ex 
cess of 105% of such quantity and submits 
a statement which establishes to the satis- 
faction of CCC that exportation of the ex- 
cess quantity is attributable to normal trade 
practices and not for the purpose of obtain- 


mits a statement 
satisfaction of CCC 


ing a higher export payment rate on the 
excess quantity than would otherwise be 
applicable, he may include such quantity in 
his application for export payment and re 


ceive payment for the quantity overshipped 
at the same-rate as provided in his contract 
Ww th coc 
Section 
Amend 
us follows 


484.116 is amended as follows 
item (3) of subsection (a) to read 


“(3) One copy of a 


tificate 


grain inspection 
issued by an inspector licensed under 
the United States Grain Standards Act which 
s properly identified to each cargo or car- 
ndicated in the bill of lading, or other 
orm of documentary evidence of export 


cer- 


Add the following new subsection 
single bill of 
evidence of export cov- 

quantity of feed 
against the export 


“(d) Im case a lading or 
documentary 
than the net 
which is applied 


other 


rs more 





er’s contract with CCC, and such docu- 
mentary evidence of export is to be used 
as evidence of export of such excess quan- 
tity in connection with a different contract 


with CCC under this program or under 
any other export program of CCC pursuant 
which CCC has paid or agreed to pay 


an export allowance, each copy of such do« 
umentary evidence of export submitted pur- 
suant to paragraph (a) of this 

shall be accompanied by a statement 
fied by the exporter identifying all 
tracts with CCC to which the documentary 
evidence of export has been or will be ap 
plied and the quantity applicable to each 
contract 


section 
certi 
con- 


Section 484.120 is amended by deleting 






subsecti (b>) in its entirety 
Sect 434.126 (a) is amended by delet- 
ng the words “except that when feed grain 
is delivered to a Gulf of Mexico port ex 
portation must be from the same port." 
Section 484.127 is amended as follows 
At the end of the first sentences in Se 
ym 484.127 (a) (1) amd 484.127 (a) (2) 
lelete the words “and the P.L. 480, 83rd 


‘ongress, Purchase Authorization number 
applicable 

484.127 (a) (3) is amended to read as 

lows 

“(3) One copy of a grain inspection cer 
t ate issued by an tnspector licensed un 
ler the United States Grain Standards Act 


properly identified to each cargo 
indicated in the bill of lading 
form of documentary evidence of 
184.137 is amended by changing 
on reference therein from ‘484.114 





$84.11 

Section 484.143 is deleted in its entirety 
Section 484.150 is amended by inserting 
Canada between “Alaska and “Hawai 
so that the amended section shall read as 
1iOWs 

“484.150 Eligible Country. ‘Eligible 
Country’ means any destination outside the 


continental limits of the United States, ex- 
uding Alaska, Canada, Hawaii or Puerto 
d also excluding (1) any country 


sted as Sub-Group A of Group R 
‘ompreéehensive Export Schedule is- 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
irtment of Commerce, unless a li 
f shipment or transshipment there 

has been obtained from such Bureau 
(2) Macao unless license for ship 
transshipment thereto has been ob- 











specific 


from the Bureau of Foreign Com 
U.S. Department of Commerce or 
mez Kong in the case of any com 


license is re- 
U.S. Depart- 


for which a 
by regulations of the 


specific 





ment of Commerce under the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949, unless such specific license 
for shipment or transshipment thereto has 
been obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Section 484.151 isamended to read as 
sllows 

484.151 Export and Exportation. ‘Ex 
portation’ and ‘export’ means, except as 


hereinafter provided, a shipment from the 
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continental United States destined to an 
other area excluding Alaska Hawali and 
Puerto Rico. The feed grain so shipped shall 
be deemed to have been exported on the 


date which appears on the applicable on 
board ship ocean bill of lading, or if ship- 
ment from the continental U.S. is by truck 
or rail, the date the shipment clears United 
States Customs. If feed grain is lost, de 
stroyed or damaged after loading on board 


an export ship, exportation shall be deemed 


to have been made as of the date of the 
on board ship ocean bill of lading or the 
latest date appearing on the loading tally 


similar documents if the loss, de 
struction or damage occurs subsequent to 
loading aboard ship but prior to issuance 
of on board ship ocean bill of lading.” 
(Note to Exporter: Since the ex 
port payment on any given quantity 
of feed grains is conditioned upon 
the timely exportation thereof to an 
eligible country, exporters may find 


sheet or 


it desirable to carry insurance on 
the full domestic “value of feed 
grain against any loss which may 
occur prior to the feed grain leav 
ing this country by rail or truck 
or prior to loading on the export 
vessel.) 

Authority Secs, 484.101 through 484.15 
issued under Sec. 5, 62 Stat. 1072; 15 USC 
Tilda Interpret or apply Sec 407, 63 Stat 
1051, as amended, Se 201 (a), 70 Stat 
188; 7 USC 1427, 1851 

Issued this 27th day of June, 1958 


(Ss) WALTER C. BERGER, 
Executive Vice President 


Commodity Credit Corporation 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Henry Schmitt 
Named President 
Of Pacific Millers 


SEATTLE Henry Schmitt, Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co., Portland, was 
elected president of the Pacific Mill- 
ers Assn. during the group’s annual 
meeting at Seattle. 

Clifford Capps, California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles, was named vice 
president. W. C. Theda, Tacoma, is 
secretary of the organization. 

Elected to the board of trustees 
were Ralph Ball, General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Operations, San Francisco; J 
Lawson Cook, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; Bruce Cruzen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Ken Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, and Phil Welk, Crown Mills, 
Portland. 

Speakers during the meeting in- 
cluded Herman Steen, vice president, 
and C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago; Edgar 
W. Smith, prominent Portland civic 
worker and former miller; Miner H. 
Raker, vice president and economic 
analyst, Seattle First National Bank, 
and James Hutchinson, assistant sec- 
retary, Oregon Wheat Growers 
League. A U.S. Department of Com- 
merce film, “Uncle Sam Goes to the 
Fairs,’ was shown, and comments on 





the film were made of Stephen Na- 
misnak of the department. 


Henry Schmitt 
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Gerard R. Williams 


Gerard R. Williams, 
Baking Industry 


Leader, Dies 


SCRANTON, PA.—Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams Bak- 
ing Co. of Scranton, Pa., died June 
27 at his home in Clark Summit, Pa. 

Mr. Williams served as 
of the American Bakers Assn. in 
1941-42 a member of the ABA 
board of governors for more than 20 
years and was active on a number of 
industry committees. He was presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn 
in 1927 and 1928. He was elected 
president of the W. E. Long Co. in 
1955 when the organization became a 
cooperative. 


chairman 


was 


In recent Mr. Williams 
served on the executive committee 
and the national affairs committee of 
ABA. He was chairman of the Bak- 
ing Industry Bread Advisory Commit- 
tee, and was a member of the War 
Food Administration Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee in World War 
II. 

As chairman of the ABA Bread 
Standards Advisory Committee, he 


years, 
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participated actively over a period of 
10 years in many hearings on bread 
standards issued by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration 

Mr. Williams was chairman of the 
1949 ABA-BEMA Baking Industry 
Exposition Committee, and served 
again on the committee for the ex- 
position in 1955. He was also chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
American Bakers Foundation, which 
was responsible for financing the 
American Institute of Baking’s new 
facilities. 

In a joint statement, William M 


Clemens, ABA chairman, and E. E 
Kelley, Jr., ABA president, expressed 
deep regrets over Mr. Williams’ 
death. 


“It would be extremely difficult to 
name any man in the baking industry 
who devoted more time and energy 
to industry affairs than did Jerry 
Williams,” the statement said 

“He threw himself wholeheartedly 
and with untiring energy into any and 
all events which had a bearing on 
progress and advancement of our in- 
dustry. Even in recent years and de- 
spite his poor health we could always 
count on him for help in any industry 
problems 

“His name and his work will long 
be remembered and the results of his 
efforts noted by bakers of today and 
the future. For our officers, our board 
members and our entire membership 
we want to express our deepest sym- 
pathy to the family of a great and 
good member of the baking industry.” 

Funeral services were held June 
30, at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Scranton 


———-BSREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


Elevators Close 
Despite Increase 
In Wheat Storage 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS De- 
spite a sevenfold increase in hard red 
winter wheat in approxi- 
mately 400 country elevators in Kan- 
sas closed in the past five years, the 
Newsletter of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission reports. The commission 
records show 1,257 elevators in the 
State in the past year. Of this group 
871 had no requests for wheat tax 
refunds from farmers who delivered 
grain to them. Out of $174,801 col- 
lected in taxes to Apri! 30, 1958, only 
$3,125 was refunded on request of 
erower:rs. 


storage, 


Dreyfus Corp. Leases 
East Coast Elevator 


NEW YORK — The Louis Dreyfus 
‘orp., New York, announces that it 
is taken over operations of the Port 
Covington Grain Elevator near Balti- 
re under a lease agreement with 
Western Maryland Railroad. 

Rated capacity of the elevator is 

uut 4.8 million bushels, the an- 
nouncement said. 

A notice sent out this week by the 
firm stated that the elevator will con- 
sider applications to handle all grains 
ind soybeans, both export and domes- 
tic, via rail, boats or trucks, at pub- 
lished rates under the conditions that 
ill applications state quantity, kind 
ind grade, point of origin if rail ship- 
ment, vessel name and time of move- 
ment in and out. 

Operations of the elevators will be 
handled through the Dreyfus office 
in Room 300, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Baltimore. 


S THE ST E— 


Corn Export Bids 
Total 2,572,017 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Bids were accept- 
ed on 2,572,017 bu. corn under the 
payment-in-kind corn export program 
during the week ended June 20, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported this week in a weekly sum- 
mary of activity under the program 

The quantity accepted 
program started May 12 
696,298 bu 


since the 
13,- 


totals 
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Grain Buyer Dies 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Funeral ser- 
vices for Burrell (Pat) Leghorn, 73, 
Portland, were held recently, follow- 
ing his death in a local hospital. He 
was a grain buyer in eastern Oregon 
in the Condon area, then was mana- 
ger of the Port of The Dalles before 
coming to Portland 15 years ago 
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25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Baus. 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 
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of $1.10 bu. for corn grown in the 
commercial Corn Belt on land not 
under acreage allotment. 

Another significant part of the corn 
phase of the Senate bill is that it 
carries a minimum level of support 
tor corn at $1.10 bu., which in current 
terms means about 62% of parity for 
that commodity. 

Using the USDA price report for 
parity for crops—the previous three- 
year average as a base for measuring 
che 90% support—the probable $1.18- 
1.20 level of support in terms of dol- 
lars and cents of the pending Senate 
bill would, in the old parity support 
percentage concept, mean about 70%. 

(The foregoing paragraph is in- 
serted purely for reference purposes. 
The important point is that the price 
support for corn under the Senate 
committee proposal would be in the 
$1.18-1.20 price range, with an effec- 
tive minimum floor of not less than 
$1.10 bu.) 

Feed Grain Support 

Again returning to feed grains as 
a concept, the Senate bill, as now 
pending committee report, would fix 
the support level of other feed grains 
in a related feeding relationship for 
corn at not less than 60% of parity. 

However, it may be observed that 
the next corn crop year will see a 
lower level of support, with no re- 
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strictions on production in the com- 
mercial Corn Belt. 

This can mean nothing less than an 
inducement to feed consumption in 
the deficit areas, since local corn 
prices would not be held at artificially 
high prices, reflecting a high corn 
price support level in the commercial 
Corn Belt to the extent that a fed- 
eral government loan program might 
be effective. Such a condition has not 
prevailed in recent crop years. 

The Senate bill would also put a 
floor level of support for sorghums 
and other feed grains, adjusted to 
feeding value relationships to corn at 
not less than 60% of parity. The bill, 
however, would make the foregoing 
comments about other feed grain 
price supports mandatory. 


Victory for Benson 

As farm legislation now stands in 
Congress, it appears that Mr. Ben- 
son is on the eve of a major victory 
for his ideals. There may be some 
minor concessions on his part, but 
there will be no major changes in 
the Senate bill unacceptable to him, 
for then a White House veto would 
be inevitable. 

Mr. Benson has achieved a major 
victory for, after a six-year tenure 
of office, he has driven home the fact 
that the rigid high price support 
theory, with its acreage allotment 
valve, is a failure. 





MICHIGAN 


(Continued from page 7) 





milling representatives with officials 
of southwestern railroads with re- 
gard to equalization of freight rates 
on flour and truck-impelled wheat 
rates. 

Joseph Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
told of the efforts being made to move 
the boundary line of the east-west 
freight rate-break farther west in 
Michigan so that practically all of 
central Michigan would have access 
to the 621¢¢ rate to the east. Efforts 
also are being made to obtain more 
competitive rail rates to Ohio River 
points. It is contended present rates 
to these river points penalize Michi- 
gan mills on business to southeastern 
states. Mr. Porter said he planned 
to make a personal survey of millers 
present to determine how much busi- 
ness has been lost because of these 
rates and how much business could be 
recouped if rates were made fairer. 

Howard S. Holmes, president, Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co., spokesman 
for the Michigan Wheat Improvement 
Committee, reported that the evalu- 
ating activities this year were pri- 
marily concerned with spot check on 
the established variety, Genesee, 
along with tests on a new variety, 
Dawbul. Dawbul is a Canadian white 
wheat variety that has shown some 
promise of being a desirable variety 
for Michigan. These two varieties 
were sampled from three different 
stations in Michigan, namely Lena- 
we and Tuscola counties and at the 
Michigan State University plots at 
East Lansing. 

From the admittedly limited test 
results it was seen that no signifi- 
cant difference could be noted in 
spread factor between Genesee and 
Dawbul. Dawbul appears to have 
good milling and baking characteris- 
tics, but a higher wheat protein than 
Genesee grown at the same station. 

Millers Help Research 

Mr. Holmes introduced Dr. Kenyon 
Payne and Dr. Everett Everson, of 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing. These men reported on the 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator cquipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 
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wheat improvement studies now un- 
der way at MSU. A contribution of 
money by the millers’ group has aided 
in the establishment of a new growth 
chamber with light, heat and humid- 
ity controls improved to permit three 
crops a year to be grown instead 
of two. This speeds the test work ma- 
terially. 

Efforts are being made to breed 
Hessian Fly resistant strains of white 
wheat and the problem of sprouting 
is being studied. Short straw varieties 
would be desirable, but such strains 
do not always have all the other mill- 
ing and baking characteristics. Atten- 
tion is being paid to turbo milling to 
determine if it affects baking quality 
of flour. 

The Michigan Wheat Improvement 
Committee will visit MSU July 14 to 
view the wheat improvement work 
being carried on and Mr. Holmes in- 
vited all Michigan millers to come 
along. 

The Michigan State Millers Allied 
Assn. was host to the millers and 
their guests at an evening cocktail 
party, which was followed by the an- 
nual banquet. 

Presentation to Mr. Steen 

Mr. Steen was presented a hand in- 
scribed plaque as a token of appre- 
ciation by the Michigan millers for 
his devotion and assistance during his 
long tenure with MNF. Mr. Steen’s 
retirement will become effective be- 
fore another annual Michigan meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Doyle was presented a gift and 
a token of appreciation for his work 
as president. Both presentations were 
made by Mr. McKenzie. 

Pleasure activities included golf, a 
tour of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
plant, cards and relaxation on the 
lawn which borders the St. Clair 
river, overlooking Canada. 
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Superiority of Durum Wheat Semolina 


DWI Home Economists Proclaim It as Standard 
Of Quality at National Restaurant Assn. Show 


URUM Wheat semolina was 
proclaimed a standard of quality 
for superior spaghetti, macaroni and 
noodles at the National Restaurant 
Assn. Food Show recently at Chicago. 
The superiority of durum was stress- 
ed in a Durum Wheat Institute 
demonstration, “Economical Gourmet 
Entrees,” before an audience of about 
3,000 people—numbering restaurant 
and institutional food _ specialists, 
home economists and allied tradesmen 
serving the restaurant industry. The 
director of home economics for DWI, 
Ruth Behnke, and the director of the 
testing kitchen, Mrs. Kathryn Adams, 
showed six recipes from as many out- 
standing eating establishments in six 
different cities for the demonstra- 
tion. The title of the program was 
selected by John Ruffley, Jr., NRA re- 
search director—in an effort to in- 
terest the professional audience in the 
advantages of spaghetti, macaroni 
and noodle dishes made from durum 
wheat. The macaroni program was 
the only outright food demonstration 
on the food show section of the week- 
long convention 


Billing Justified 


The dishes themselves in both 
American and European traditions 
lived up to their advanced billing 


With every step in the preparation 
closely followed by the audience, Miss 
Behnke and Mrs. Adams opened the 
program with a dish of chicken, 
mushrooms and noodles in white wine 
sauce—an oven entree from. the 
Netherland Hilton hotel in Cincinnati 
A recipe for creamed lobster and 
macaroni in sherry wine and cheese 
was a casserole specialty credited to 
the Parker House in Boston. 

From the Pennant Cafeteria in 
Topeka, Kansas, the durum wheat 
foods people showed a casserole of 
ham, macaroni and broccoli—a dish 
made with a flavorful cheese sauce. 
The Hotel Mayfair in St. Louis con- 
tributed a_ recipe for Spaghetti 
Tetrazzini with both ham and chicken 

Angelo’s Restaurant in Concord, 
N.H., sent along a classic recipe for 
Italian spaghetti with meat balls—in 
which large meat balls are cooked 
entirely in the spaghetti sauce with- 
out previous browning. Finally, a 
recipe for Veal Lasagna introduced 
the restaurant audience to this 
Italian specialty baked with alternate 
layers of wide noodles, mozzarella 
cheese and Parmesan cheese and a 
tomato sauce containing mushrooms 
and cooked veal. The lasagna recipe 
came from the Evanston (Ill.) Hos- 
pital. 


Culmination of Project 

The presentation culminated a year- 
long project undertaken by DWI, sup- 
ported by the millers of durum wheat 
semolina. A book of large quantity 
recipes for “durum wheat entrees” 
will soon be published, including the 
six recipes demonstrated at the res- 
taurant show as well as 20 additional 
menu specialties from leading res- 
taurants across the country. The reci- 
pes were collected by food consul- 
tant Alberta MacFarlane, on assign- 
ment for DWI. The recipe booklet will 
be published jointly by the institute 
and the NRA department of research 
for circulation to NRA members. 
The restaurant group, with affiliated 
state and local restaurant associa- 
effective channel to al- 


tions, is an 





most 200,000 outlets throughout the 
U.S. The 63,000 restaurants directly 
connected with NRA serve approxi- 
mately 80% of all the meals pre- 
pared outside the home. The restaur- 
ant industry claims 25% of the Amer- 
ican food dollar. 

Copies of the new restaurant-school 
lunch recipe book will be made avail- 
able to macaroni manufacturers 
through their National Macaroni In- 
stitute. The publication will be un- 
usual in format—a workbook as well 
recipe reference booklet. Each 
page shows the recipe, the restaur- 
ant source, a picture of the finished 
dish, with space for computation of 
cost. The book will be center-punched 
at the top, so that restaurant oper- 
ators may hang it up and follow the 
recipe as they work on the prepara- 
tion of the food 


as a 


Recipes Tested 

The recipes have been tested and 
standardized in the DWI kitchens 
A number of dishes were specially 
prepared for members of the food 
committee of the research department 
of NRA. Copies of the recipes were 
subsequently circulated for evalua- 
tion by this NRA testing panel 


As they worked at the NRA show, 
Mrs. Adams and Miss Behnke ex- 
plained that 100% durum products 
hold their shape through cooking 
without becoming soft or mushy. 
They used the Italian term, “al 
dente,”” to describe how properly 
cooked spaghetti or macaroni tastes 
to the expert. 

“Have you ever wondered why the 
Italian people do not tire of eating 
spaghetti products," Miss Behnke 
asked, “even though they are served 
many times a week every week? One 
reason may be that macaroni and 
spaghetti have a mild, wheaty taste 
You don't tire of something mild as 
you tire of something that has a 
strong distinctive flavor.” 

Miss Behnke also pointed out that 
Italians serve macaroni foods with 
a variety of sauces to change the per- 
sonality of each dish from meal to 
meal. She pointed out that there is 
an exciting variety of macaroni foods 
to offer the restaurant customer. 
Macaroni and cheese, spaghetti and 
meat sauce and beef and noodles were 


named as “tried and true combina- 
tions.” 
“But how about macaroni and 


sweet breads with mushroom sauce, 
or a spaghetti and cheese souffle, or 
a macaroni and fresh fruit salad? You 


could work a great deal of variety 
to menus by using different shapes 
macaroni foods,” she said. 


Versatility Stressed 
The interchangeability of various 
1caroni products was also stressed, 
together with the versatility of the 
product in service for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner—side dishes, salads 
ind desserts. “Remember,” said Miss 
Behnke, “macaroni products are al- 
vays available to feature on your 
menu. They are easy to prepare, easy 
to store, popular and good tasting.’ 
The DWI team pointed out, too, 
that macaroni foods contain a high 
percentage of protein—and when 
served in combination with milk 
meat, eggs, cheese, fish and poultry 
the protein is complete and adequate 
The recipes from famous 
restaurants contributed to the “gour- 
theme of the presentation. This 
was extended by the ingre- 
recipes calling for 
herbs, spices and wines. Miss Behnke 
pointed out.that as originally im- 
ported into England from Italy dur- 
ing the 18th Century, macaroni foods 
considered the ultimate in high 


“classic” 


met 
feel 


dients themselves 


were 
fashion. To support the point, she 
quoted the folk rhyme about “Yankee 


Doodle,”” who “stuck a feather in his 
cap and called it macaroni.” Macar- 
oni was thus the mark of elegant 
eating 
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Receipts, Shipments 
Down at Toledo 


TOLEDO—Both receipts and ship- 
ments of grain in the Toledo market 
off in May, as compared with 
the previous month and May, 1957 
A. E. Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, has reported. 

Receipts totaled 3,579,573 bu. in 
May, compared with 4,679,289 bu. in 
the previous month and 4,823,158 bu 


were 


in May a 

May, 1958, receipts included 685,- 
675 bu. wheat; 2,246,190 bu. corn; 
297,333 bu. oats, and 325,656 bu 


soybeans 


year ago 


Shipments totaled 3,688,412 bu., 
compared with 4,308,282 bu. in the 
previous month and 4,159,993 bu. in 
May, 1957 


The shipments included 577,800 bu 
1 837.559 bu. corn (87,659 bu 
232,500 bu. of oats, and 
(605,953 bu 


wheat 
by lake); 
1,032,553 bu 
by ship) 


soybeans 





JULY-MAY PL 480 


der Title I of Public Law 


of shipments follows: 


5.8 MILLION METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department 
that during the months July, 1957-May, 1958 
180 amounted t 
ments during May, 1958, totaled 682,000 m« 
shipping documents received by USDA fron 
gram. Title I shipments began in January, 1955 
18,238,000 metric tons as of May 31, 1958 


SHIPMENTS TOTAL 


Agriculture has reported 
agricultural exports un- 
5,828,000 metric tons. Ship- 
tric tons, based on copies of 
exporters under the pro- 
and reached a total of 
The commodity breakdown 











Commodity May, |958 - July, 1957-May, 1958 
Metric tons Unit Quantity Metric tons Unit Quantity 
Wheat 373,331 bu 13,718,000 4,282,086 bu 157,340,000 
Wheat flour 12,509 Ib 27,582,000 
Corn 95,604 bu 3,764,000 553,986 bu 21,809,000 
Barley 41,188 bu 1,892,000 198,828 bu 9,132,000 
Oats 10,364 bu 714,000 
Grain sorghums 33,46! bu 1,317,000 96,698 bu 3,807,00 
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P. L. Wheeler 


NEW POSITION—P. L. Wheeler has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of supervisor of new product 
merchandising for Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. A member of the Bemis organiza- 
tion since 1948, Mr. Wheeler has been 
sales representative for the New York 
general sales division. He will assume 
in the 
Louis. 


general sales 


His appoint- 


his new duties 
department, St. 
ment was announced by H. V. Howes, 


vice president and director of sales. 





GMI Introducing New 
Cereal Into North 
Central States 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., new ready-to-eat cereal, Hi-Pro, 
which made its national debut two 
months ago in 14 eastern and New 
England states, was introduced into 
seven north central during 
June 

“The 


states 


acceptance of Hi-Pro has 
been outstanding,” said E. H. Andre- 
son, vice president and director of 
marketing for GMI’'s grocery prod- 
ucts division. “In fact, we are behind 


schedule in introducing Hi-Pro into 
other areas of the nation due to ac- 
ceptance of Hi-Pro in the states 
where it is now on Sale.” 


“Better nutrition has always been 
one of our prime objectives at GMI,” 
Mr. Andreson said. “With Hi-Pro, we 
feel we are making an important con- 
tribution to the nutritional require- 
ments of the nation. We feel we have 
developed one of the finest 
ever put on the market.’ 


cereals 


For the first time in cereal history 
three grains—wheat, corn and rice 
with 10 essential vitamins and min- 
erals, have been combined into on 


flake. An exclusive new process also 
combines milk protein with the 
grains to give high-quality protein in 
every flake, Mr. Ar 
out 


? 


dreson pointed 
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EXPANSION PLANS APPROVED 


LARNED, KANSAS — The Pawnee 
County Cooperative Assn. here has 
approved plans to expand present 
storage facilities by 350,000 bu., which 


will give the firm a total capacity of 
770,000 bu. The new grain tubes will 
be erected on ground east of the 
ent elevator. John Baker, Pratt, Kan- 
the new manager of the firm 


pres- 


sas, 18 
succeeding George Kelsey, manager 
since 1928, who has retired. Mr. Bak- 
er has been manager of a cooperative 


at Pratt for the past five years 
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Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 


We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
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Phone GR 1-6212 
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COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 
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In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts — “home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 

For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 

For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
read on an accurately calibrated scale. 

For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
uses Novadelox®, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
\ WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














“Stir it with the sun” 


No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “to 


make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc- 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 
family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 
hearts of people because the bakers and millers 


never have stopped “getting up early”’ to improve 
their product. 

General Mills “‘stirs with the sun’”’ by sponsoring 
research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 


better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





